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What Investment Policy 
Under A War Economy? 





LTHOUGH most observers agree that a major war is unlikely in the near future, one 

result of the present crisis will undoubtedly be a stepping-up in expenditures for armament 

and foreign aid. With industrial production now around peak levels, these new demands may 

necessitate the institution of war-time priorities and allocations of raw materials and semi-finished 

goods. The effects on various industries and groups of securities will not be uniform. Some com- 
panies will suffer while others will benefit. 


With a change in the economy looming ahead it is important that the investor take steps to 
adjust his investment program to the altered outlook and to keep abreast of each new develop- 
ment which may affect his holdings. This is not a time for hysteria but in view of the quickened 
tempo of international developments the investor should be prepared to revise his investment 
program to conform with changing conditions. 


SAFEGUARD YOUR CAPITAL AND INCOME 


If you are to protect your investment capi- 
tal you must be able to appraise accurately 
the effects of current and prospective develop- 
ments on every issue which you hold or plan 
to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 
portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 
which are more favorably situated. 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep 
your investment capital employed in the most 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 
ments are under constant scrutiny and that 
you will be advised promptly by direct personal 
letters of any changes which should be made 
to keep your holdings adjusted to the chang- 
ing investment outlook. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- 
ganization, which has been serving investors 
for more than 47 years, is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results 
than would be possible without the benefit of 
experienced guidance. 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
satisfied clients and look forward to more 
satisfactory results in the future? Considering 
the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 
quite moderate. 





Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 


and let us explain how 
our Personalized Su- 
pervisory Service will 
point the way to better 
investment results. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(— Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


CF I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


(CJ Income (0 Capital Enhancement OO Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
PRINS. 6 5 nc cc cnc 66.66% o eS adidas Rae ea 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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w= COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Fifteenth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid September 11, 1950 
to stockholders of record August 15, 
1950, at 3 P.M. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Treasurer 

















THE FUTURE HOLDS GREAT PROM.1.3.5... - 








It takes many things, all put together, to give 
you good telephone service at low cost. 


There are telephone instruments and switch- 
boards and buildings and almost endless miles 
of wires and cables across the country. 


These are important. But they could not 
possibly do the job without the skill, loyalty 
and courtesy of telephone men and women. 


That is the vital human force that puts life 
into all of this marvelous telephone equip- 


ment and makes it work smoothly and efficiently 


THE PRICELESS ASSET 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





for millions of people. That is the priceless 
asset of the Bell System. 


It is not something new that has come sud- 
denly into the business but a recognized and 
distinctive part of telephone service for many 
years. It is one of the reasons why the future 
holds such promise. 


Telephone people, from top to bottom, are 
trained and ready as never before to transform 
new wonders of research and new equipment 
into better service for more and more people. 
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War Clouds Expand 


Inflation Potential 


Added need for military equipment finds the economy 


already producing at top speed. Labor and material 


shortages will grow, together with Federal deficits 


pe many months, signs have been 
accumulating which point to the 
possibility of renewed inflation (FW, 
October 26, 1949, page 3). Just how 
much of an effect these developments 
have exerted on commodity prices de- 
pends on which index is selected to 
measure them. The BLS weekly 
wholesale commodity price index 
reached its readjustment low at 150.6 
per cent of the 1926 average last Jan- 
uary 3 and has since risen only to 
159.0. In sharp contrast to this, 
Moody’s index of spot prices recently 
reachéd 427.8 (December 31, 1931, 
equals 100), the highest level since 
August 1948, against a readjustment 
low of 332.7 in June 1949. The Dow- 
Jones futures index (recently revised, 
and not available on a comparable 
basis prior to 1950) is now at 166.56 
per cent of the 1924-25-26 average, 
against 151.60 in mid-June and a low 
for the year (in March) of 140.76. 
This index, on the old basis, also 
established its readjustment low in 


June 1949, 
Prices and Inflation 


The less inclusive and therefore 
more sensitive price indicators appar- 
ently tell us that we have already ex- 
perienced a considerable resurgence 
of inflationary forces within the past 
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year or so. Price increases, however, 
are not synonymous with inflation as 
that term is usually used, and should 
be used. It is normal and healthy for 
prices to advance as business activity 
recovers from a setback even if the 
decline, as in this case, has not been 
long enough or severe enough to jus- 
tify characterizing it as a depression. 
Actual inflation is present only if the 
price increases are caused by specula- 
tive buying or other influences dis- 
tinct from a change in the balance be- 
tween supply and current demand for 
consumption. 

To date, it would be only partly 
accurate to describe the, price devel- 
opments of the past year as inflation- 
ary. They have been brought about 
primarily by unexpectedly large gains 
in demand, with the building and au- 
tomotive industries setting the pace. 
But whatever their cause, and how- 
ever they may be designated, they 
are decidedly significant to business 
and to individuals as both stockhold- 
ers and consumers. Equally signifi- 
cant is the outlook for commodity 
prices over coming months. 

There are definitely two, and pos- 
sibly three factors which will exercise 
a restraining influence on prices in 
the future. One is the effect of con- 
sistent and heavy sales of Govern- 


ment bonds in the open market by the 
Federal Reserve System; these have 
amounted to over $1.5 billion since 


the beginning of the year. Another 
is the fact that most of the personal 
expenditures traceable to the $2.8 bil- 
lio GI insurance dividend have been 
made by now. The third less certain 
factor is the possibility that the un- 
precedented expansion in consumer 
credit will come toa halt. At the end of 
May, total consumer credit amounted 
to $19.1 billion, including $11.7 bil- 
lion of instalment credit ; both figures 
constituted new records. The ad- 
vance may be slowed or ended by re- 
instatement of consumer credit con- 
trols, by a feeling on the part of 
individuals that they have already 
mortgaged quite enough of their fu- 
ture income, or by a decline in the 
production of the consumers’ durable 
goods for whose purchase much of 
the outstanding instalment credit has 
been granted. 


Possible Developments 


The last-named possibility now ap- 
pears remote, but could develop fast- 
er than anticipated. The Adminis- 
tration is already reported to be con- 
sidering mandatory allocations of 
steel ; from this point it is only a short 
step to allocation of other basic raw 
materials. This would severely limit 
the production of many semi-luxury 
peacetime articles even in the absence 
of legal restrictions on their manufac- 
ture—whose imposition, at that stage, 
would represent only one more short 
step in the direction of a completely 
war-oriented economy. 

Curtailment of the advance in con- 
sumer credit by enforced cutbacks in 
consumers’ durable goods output 
would not be wholly anti-inflationary. 
The personal savings and current 

Please turn to page 22 





Busy Period for 


Machinery Makers 


Already operating at a high rate, equipment suppliers 


will benefit from recent upturn in industrial build- 


ing. Sales to continue at high levels for some time 


tatistical trends pointing to larger 

capital expenditures for plant and 
equipment during the rest of this year 
augur an upturn in business for the 
machinery makers, whose first quar- 
ter reports were not as good as those 
one year ago. 

Strikes in the steel and coal indus- 
tries hurt the machinery business 
during the first quarter, just after 
backlogs had been substantially re- 
duced. But activity thereafter revived, 
the American Machinist index of 
metalworking production rising to 
243 in May against 231 in April and 
215 in May 1949. The figure for June 
is estimated at 247, and the chances 
are that the index will go on up fur- 
ther since the Korean war has not 
only touched off a new boom in con- 
sumer buying but will doubtless step 
up defense work. 


Forecasts Revised 


But aside from the anticipated mil- 
itary business (and industrial ma- 
chines comprise the basic source of 
military goods production) industry 
itself has forced a modification of 
zarly forecasts that expenditures for 
plant and equipment would be lower 
this year. A survey by McGraw-Hill 
early this year indicated that Ameri- 
can industry was planning to invest 
13 per cent less in new plant and 
equipment than was invested in 1949. 
The joint estimate of the Department 
of Commerce and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission indicated an 
11 per cent cutback in expenditures 
for plant and equipment during the 
first nine months. But although first 
quarter outlays fell as much as ten 
per cent below expectations, the Gov- 
ernment agencies now foresee a de- 
cline of only six per cent for the first 
nine months, while the full year’s 
total may well exceed last year’s $18.1 
billion. 

Industrial building contract awards, 
as compiled by Engineering News- 
Record, have been mounting at a 


rapid rate in recent weeks. At July 
6, the cumulative total for the first 
27 weeks stood at $601.2 million, a 
gain of 18 per cent over the compara- 
tive 1949 figure. Industry, mean- 
while, is spending relatively more for 
machines than it is for new buildings 
despite the fact that construction costs 
have increased much faster in recent 
weeks than have equipment costs. For 
this very reason, many old buildings 
are renovated or re-equipped with 
new machines rather than rebuilt. 
Industry is also making better use of 
space, with greater output within a 
given area. Technological advance- 
ment has helped to bring more ma- 
chines into plants, displacing hand 
labor. 

Orders for new machines have 
mounted with the rise in the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of industrial 
production, which reached 193 in 
May vs. 180 in April, 187 in March, 
and 174 in May 1949. Sales and 
earnings for the June quarter, there- 
fore, are expected to reverse the 
downward trend of previous months. 
Output of non-ferrous metals, mean- 
while, has been. hitting new peaks, 
and although steel mills have run 
above rated capacity since late April, 
production is still behind demand. 
Steel mill machinery specialists such 


as Mesta Machine and United Engi- 
neering & Foundry continue to oc- 
cupy a strong position after having 
increased sales and net earnings each 
year since 1946. Plans for new build- 
ing or substantial plant expansion 
have recently been announced by 
many steel makers, while replacement 
needs in all plants have been running 
at a high rate. 

Volatile profit margins are charac- 
teristic of the industrial machinery 
group owing to relatively inflexible 
overhead which comprises a large 
proportion of manufacturing costs. 
Producers of heavier type equipment 
such as E. W. Bliss, Foster Wheeler 
and Worthington Pump may be cited 
as experiencing wide profit variations 
with expanding and contracting vol- 
ume. Stocks of investment quality 
may be found among various other 
companies of the group. Strong fi- 
nances as well as better-than-average 
earnings have enabled United Engi- 
neering & Foundry to pay dividends 
since 1902, Ingersoll-Rand _ since 
1906. Babcock & Wilcox, chiefly a 
maker of boilers and other equipment 
for the utilities as well as for marine 
and heavy industrial installations, had 
paid dividends since 1881 until forced 
to suspend for one year in 1939. 


Diversification Aids Stability 


While the group is by no means 
homogeneous owing to the wide range 
of products manufactured, companies 
which have the broadest diversifica- 
tion of customers have enjoyed the 
more stable results. Chain Belt and 
Link-Belt, dividend payers since 1902 
and 1907 respectively, are among the 
better-diversified, while Fairbanks, 
Morse, which took up diesel locomo- 
tive production after the war, has in- 
teresting possibilities. 


A Group of Leading Plant Machinery Companies 





——-—Sales-————, Earned Per Share————, 
(Millions) c-—Annual—, -—Three months—~ -Dividends— Recent 

Company 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 *1950 Price 
Babcock & Wilcox.. $149.5 $153.5 $15.63 $15.24 N.R. N.R. $4.00 $6.00 53 
Black & Decker.... a25.6 a24. a7.30 a4.18 b$3.16 b$2.17. 2.50 1.00 27 
Blaw-Knox ........ 68.7 66.3 amu = 25) 0.66 0.26 1.25 0.50 15 
Bliss (E. W.)....... 27.4 206 3.34 1.08 0D GR .190 O75. 12 
Ctenin Ok .54.....; c28.8 25.4 6.24 c4.87 b2.28 b1.37 2.00 1.20 26 
Combustion Eng’n’g- ’ 

Superheater ...... 98.0 958 7.11 6.93 159 tM 18. 100.77 
Fairbanks, Morse... 98.7 77.7 959 570 NR. NR. 250 1.50 -4 
Foster Wheeler ... 76.4 774 11.95 13.24 N.R. N.R. 1.00 2.25 32 
Ingersoll-Rand ..... 117.0 1069 884 7.40 2.26 194 5.75 1.75 64 
Link-Belt .......... 106.0 882 14.37 9.73 249 169 500 400 6 
Mesta Machine..... 33.9 472 503 530 N.R. N.R. 3.50 187% 40 
United Engineering 

& Foundry...... S25 633 6.08 683 N.R. N.R. 3.75 1.50 41 
Worthingt’n Pump 920 @638: 317. Sh [42> Sa 11538 

*Paid or declared to July 12. a—Years ended September 30. b—Six months. c—Years ended 


October 31. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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Johns-Manville Could Pay More 


In view of company’s excellent earnings outlook, 
its recently increased dividend could be further 
liberalized. Company's basic position is strong 


Ithough Johns-Manville serves a 
variety of industries, it has en- 
joyed peak earnings in the past two 
and a half years because of the con- 
struction boom throughout the nation. 
Manufacturer of 400 lines and ap- 
proximately 1,200 individual prod- 
ucts, J-M supplies some 20 major 
industries with materials for the con- 
trol of heat and cold, sound and mo- 
tion, and protection of buildings 
against wear and tear, fire and 
weather. 

Building and insulating materials 
comprise the major portion of the 
business. During the past five years, 
revenues from the sale and installa- 
tion of such products have accounted 
for approximately two-thirds of gross 
income. The remaining portion came 
from an extensive variety of items 
sold to a widely diversified list of en- 
terprises. 

The basic raw materials with which 
the company works are asbestos, dolo- 
mite rock, diatomaceous silica, min- 
eral wool, gilsonite (a petroleum as- 
phalt) and a number of other 
substances of lesser importance. 
From these essentials, Johns-Man- 
ville makes thermal insulation, build- 
ing products, industrial building 
materials, sound insulation items, fil- 
ter aids, fillers and abrasives, and 
automotive and road construction ma- 
terials. 


Best Known Products 


Most important and best known of 
all J-M products are asbestos and 
asbestos composition items. Owner 
of the largest asbestos mine in the 
world, the Jeffrey mine at Asbestos, 
‘Quebec, J-M has held an unrivaled 
position in the manufacture and sale 
of products made from this non-met- 
allic mineral. 

Reserves of the Jeffrey Mine are 
substantial. The company estimates 
that unmined asbestos located on the 
Property is sufficient to maintain a 
future average rate of production of 
up to 300,000 tons per year for more 
than 25 years. The size of this back- 





log is very large as measured by past 
withdrawals. Average yearly rate of 
production of asbestos fiber during 


1937-1940 was 140,000 tons and 
from that time to date the company 
has mined an average of 246,500 tons 
per year. 

Until this year, Johns-Manville has 
been able to extract asbestos through 
open pit mining operations. However, 
underground mining is now under de- 
velopment and will eventually replace 





Johns-Manville 
Earned 

Sales Per Divi- -Price Range— 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $62.0 $2.70 $1.00  807%—30 
1932.. 20.4 D1.49 0.08 11% 3% 
1937.. 60.2 1.93 1.58 5i%—21% 
1938.. 46.9 0.39 0.18  37%4—19% 
1939.. 52.0 1.47 0.92 35 —19% 
1940.. 61.8 2.12 0.92 25%—14% 
1941.. 928 2.22 100 24 —18% 
1942.. 108.0 2.12 0.75 244—16% 
1943.. 106.1 1.76 0.75 3074—235% 
1944.. 101.2 2.13 0.92 35 —28% 
1945.. 86.0 + 108  483%%—33% 
1946.. 92.0 1.97 1.17 55A—38H% 
1947.. 133.9 3.18 140 461%4—35% 
1948... 173.5 5.22 200 42%—33% 
1949.. 162.6 4.83 2.50 50%—30% 


Three months ended March 31: 
1949.. $38.0 $0.97 nlite ‘ss TEA 
1950.. 39.5 1.29 a$1.10 b50%—39 


a—Paid or declared to July 12. b—To July 12. 
D—Deficit. 





open pit work. The changeover is 
expected to increase costs somewhat 
but it is not anticipated that the new 
method will alter the company’s ba- 
sically favorable status. 

Last year, J-M took steps to im- 
prove its sources of supply of asbes- 
tos. Early in 1949, the Canadian sub- 
sidiary of Johns-Manville began sur- 
veying a deposit in northern Ontario 
near Matheson; investigation brought 
forth favorable results and some $4 
million was authorized to bring the 
property into production. The new 
mine (Munro Mine) will be in com- 
mercial operation very shortly. It is 
estimated that potential output of the 
property is approximately 30,000 tons 
per year for more than 25 years. 

Another important mineral prop- 
erty is the company’s diatomaceous 
earth quarries at Lompoc, California. 
Diatomaceous earth used for filter- 
aids, fillers and insulating materials 
has proven extremely efficient as a 
barrier to heat transfer. When mined, 
the diatomaceous silica is cut into 
bricks or is reduced to a powder and 
then pressed into bricks or blocks. 


Largest Deposit 


Here too, Johns-Manville enjoys 
a strong position. The deposit at 
Lompoc is the largest uniform source 
of pure diatomaceous silica ever dis- 
covered. The company estimates that 
unmined quantities remaining at the 
property are adequate to produce up 
to more than 115,000 tons per year 
for more than 25 years. In the years 
1937-1940, production averaged 65,- 
000 tons per year and from 1941 
through 1949, some 122,000 tons per 
year. 


Asbestos, diatomaceous silica and 
other raw materials are processed at 
20 J-M plants in the United States 
and Canada. Facilities are quite mod- 
ern. In the past eight years, the 
company has spent about $67 million 
in expanding its manufacturing and 
mining properties, boosting its plant 
capacity in the neighborhood of 35 
per cent. The program is now sub- 
stantially completed and executives 
do not contemplate any large ex- 
penditures for such purposes in the 
next few years. 


Sales are up markedly from pre- 
Please turn to page 23 
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Large Volume Assured 
For Aircraft Makers 


Substantial military backlogs already on hand would be 


further increased if funds are voted for 70-group Air 


Force. But profit margins are narrow on Government work 


he aircraft manufacturers today 

have sufficient Government or- 
ders on hand to carry them well into 
1951 even though funds for a 70- 
group Air Force have not been voted. 
Working on orders for a 48-group 
USAF, many industry leaders have 
seen backlogs mount even while sales 
were hitting new peacetime records. 
Tooling-up for new models, however, 
is generally much farther advanced 
than a year ago at this time so that 
output in the months ahead should be 
further accelerated. 


Look to Washington 


A continuing high volume of sales, 
therefore, seems assured. Dollar vol- 
ume for the first quarter of this year 
increased some 26 per cent for ten 
reporting companies while earnings, 
with retooling costs down, more than 
doubled. But the question which most 
deeply concerns the industry at this 
time is whether funds for a 70-group 
Air Force will be voted. The House 
actually stipulated such a measure, 
but in view of Presidential disapprov- 
al, the provision to procure 5,200 air- 
craft annually was eliminated by a 
joint House-Senate committee. As 
matters now stand, the Air Force has 
an authorized strength “not to ex- 
ceed 70 groups” but no _ group 
strength was specified in the Senate 
bill, and funds recommended by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee 
were approximately the same as in 
the President’s budget estimate. Ac- 
tual amount was $4.74 billion in cash 
and $810 million in new contract au- 
thority for the Air Force, a negligible 
increase over the House-Approved 
bill. Budget estimates were for some 
$4.76 billion cash and $810 million 
new contract authority. 

President Truman’s decision that 
funds would not be available for a 
larger air arm was announced, how- 
ever, before the start of the Korean 
war. The White House has now lift- 
ed the present $13 billion ceiling on 
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Glenn L. Martin 


military spending for fiscal 1950-51 
so that military economists’ hopes for 
a larger Air Force have a stronger 
foundation. General Omar Bradley, 
Chief of Staff, observes: “If we could 
afford it, I do wish that we had some 
more groups,’ while General Hoyt 
Vandenberg, Chief of Air Staff, de- 
clares: “We believe the number of 


groups we have is below the minimum 
force that we think is the minimum 
required.” 

But whatever the possibilities for 
a 70-group Air Force may be, build- 
ers are bound to receive more busi- 
ness through the Asiatic military aid 
program. Modern jet fighters prob- 
ably will be sent abroad as well as 
older types taken from storage, which 
has been the rule hitherto. Time 
spent in evaluating new military 
planes may be shortened. Replace- 
ment business for planes lost in bat- 
tle and for new-type craft shipped 
abroad must also be considered. The 
trend of events therefore is in favor 
of larger appropriations for aircraft 
(due to accelerated use and greater 
turnover) as well as for the recom- 
mended building up a 70-group Air 
Force with an ample number of 
planes in reserve. 


Profits Limitations 


For these reasons, aircraft issues 
have been firm to strong in recent 
markets. It is true of course that 
profits of aircraft and other muni- 
tions companies are severely limited. 
Under the Military Appropriations 
Act of 1949, profits on all contracts 
subject to renegotiation were exempt 
from the 12 per cent limitation (be- 
fore taxes) of the Vinson-Trammell 
Act. Retroactive to May 21, 1948, 
double jeopardy on profits was there- 
fore eliminated. But industry fees 
generally are held below the legal 
limits imposed by the Armed Service 
Procurement Act of February 1948, 
which raised maximum profits on 
cost-plus-fixed-fee projects to 10 per 
cent before taxes on production con- 


The Leading Aircraft Manufacturers 


—— Sal 
Years (Millions) 

Company ended 1948 1949 
Beech Aircraft...Sept.30 $24.1 $20.6 
Bell Aircraft 15.3 118 
Boeing Airplane..Dec. 31 126.9 2868 
Consol. Vultee... Nov.30 112.4 196.6 
Curtiss-Wright ..Dec. 31 111.7 128.6 
Douglas Aircraft. Nov.30 1186 117.4 
Fairchild Engine 

& Airplane....Dec. 31 30.5 48.1 
Garrett Corp.....June 30 142 18.1 
Grumman Air- | 

craft e. 41.0 598 
Lockheed Air- 

craft 125.6 117.7 
Martin (GlennL.) Dec. 31. 72.7. 52.1 
No. Am. Aviation Sept.30 94.1 124.2 
Northrop Aircraft July 31 26.9 282 
Republic Aviation Dec. 31 49.8 47.7 
Solar Aircraft....Apr. 30 17.4 21.5 
United Aircraft..Dec. 31 208.0 227.1 


*Paid or declared to July 12. a---Six months. 


D14.73 2.50 


r————Earned Per Share———, Divi- 


c—Annual—, r——Interim——, dends © 
1948 1949 1949 1950 *1950 


$3.69 $1.54 a$0.99 a$0.39 $0.40 
D080 0.47 b0.12 b0.41 None 
1.59 4.08 b0.53 b1.28 1.00 
D5.16 1.60 b0.43. b1.27 = (e) 
0.46 0.12 bDO0.17 b0.15 0.50 
2.70 1.74 b3.34 b1.55 3.75 


0.52 0.68 N.R. N.R. 0.20 
2.65 2.66 c1.77 ¢2.29 0.90 


2.39 3.19 N.R. N.R. 2.00 


5.80 5.10 N.R. N.R. 1.00 
b0.35 b0.57 None 
a0.88 a0.95 0.50 
N.R. c2.98 None 
b0.25 b0.36 0.25 


vali 0.30 
b0.33 


1.97 2.13 
1.16 D8.52 
2.19 0.87 
£2.50 £2.30 
3.06 3.31 


b—-Three months. 


b1.19 1.00 


c—Nine months. e—One-tenth 


share of Airfleets, Inc. f—Years ended April 30 of following year. D-—-Deficit. N.R.— Not reported. 
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tracts and 15 per cent on experi- 
mental and research work. 

Only if high volume is assured, 
therefore, are large earnings possible. 
Contract volume may be measured 
relatively (in proportion to the physi- 
cal size and capital structure of the 
company) as well as in total figures. 
Industry leaders on the basis of 1949 
volume were Boeing, United, Consol- 
idated Vultee, Curtiss-Wright and 
North American Aviation. With the 
exception of North American, whose 
gains were moderate, the leaders ex- 
perienced a sharp expansion in earn- 
ings for the fiscal or calendar year 
1949 or for the 1950 interim periods, 


or both. But some of the smaller com- 
panies have also been doing very well. 
One clue to management’s estimate 
of future prospects lies in increased 
dividend payments. Fairchild Engine 
& Airplane, which previously had 
paid only in December, recently made 
a disbursement of 20 cents. Grum- 
man, which paid only in March and 
September last year, has made two 
payments so far in 1950. Garret Cor- 
poration recently raised its quarterly 
payment from 25 to 40 cents. Repub- 
lic Aviation, whose prospects may be 
enhanced through greater emphasis 
on its F-84 jet fighter (regarded as 
the only true tactical jet plane for the 


support of ground troops), paid 25 
cents in April after omitting disburse- 
ments last year. Solar Aircraft is an- 
other of the smaller companies which 
has rapidly built up sales and net 
results during the last two years. 
With the exception of Republic, con- 
cerns in this group were awarded sub- 
stantially larger Government con- 
tracts in the 1949 twelve-months. 

Volume of future business for the 
entire group now depends on whether 
the President and Congress decide to 
reconsider the recommendations of 
the Air Policy Commission of 1948 
that the USAF build up a reserve 
of 8,100 modern planes by 1953. 


Inflation Hasn’t Hit Stock Prices 


Stocks not high when measured against the advances 


scored by most other prices in the past eleven to fif- 


teen years. In fact, the market has been laggard 


Sik prices are well above their 
average prewar levels. But when 
compared with the price advances ex- 
perienced by almost everything else 
in the meanwhile, the stock market’s 
rise has been puny, indeed. 


Measured by Standard & Poor’s 
416-stock index—which includes rails 
and utilities as well as industrials— 
stock prices at mid-year were approx- 
imately 40 per cent above their 1935- 
1939 average. 


Stocks Too High? 


But at the same time a long list of 
important commodities and _ other 
products had ballooned anywhere 
from 90 per cent to more than 200 
per cent above their averages for the 
same prewar period. 


Marked Contrast 


The contrast between the rise in 
the stock market and the gains scored 
in other markets is graphically shown 
by the chart below. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


ATF, Inc. C+ 

Diversification has improved com- 
pany’s longer term outlook, but shares 
(now 11) are still speculative. (Pays 
25c qu.) <A leveling off in war- 
deferred demand for printing machin- 
ery, together with devaluation of the 
British pound, account for the decline 
in net to $1.88 a share in the March 
31 fiscal year vs. $3.48 in fiscal 1949. 


However, production of printing 
presses by foreign manufacturers 
which have royalty arrangements 


with the company is expected to in- 
crease later this year. Daystrom Cor- 
poration, an ATF subsidiary, is now 
the largest manufacturer of chrome 
tubular furniture and other company 
lines include electronic equipment 
and hardwood plywood. The current 
price of 11 compares with net work- 
ing capital equal to $19 a share (after 
deducting long term notes payable) 
and book value of $27 a share. 


Chrysler Corp. Ba 

Indicated high yield makes com- 
mon attractive on an income basis; 
now 64. (Pd. or declared $4.75 
thus far nm 1950; pd. 1949, $4 on 
$25 par and $1.25 on old $2.50 
par stock.) United States and Ca- 
nadian plants turned out a_ record 
182,055 cars and trucks during June, 
the highest total for any month in the 
company’s history. The previous 
record was set last September when 
140,403 units were produced. The 
increased quarterly dividend of $1.75 
will be paid September 12 to holders 
of record August 14. 


Commercial Credit B-4- 


Barring country’s involvement in 
total war, prospects are bright and 
the stock —at 48—is a “business- 
man’s investment.” (Pd. $2.40 thus 
far in 1950; pd. 1949, $4.) R.C.A. 
Victor division of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America has completed 
final arrangements with Commercial 


8 


Credit to finance sales of R. C. A. 
Victor products from distributors to 
dealers and from dealers to consum- 
ers. The plan provides that the deal- 
er may pay as little as ten per cent 
of the price, plus freight, and Com- 
mercial will finance the balance for 
periods up to six months with stock 
in the possession of the dealer at all 
times. Each financed item, when 
sold to a consumer, must be paid for 
in full by the dealer or a time pay- 
ment arranged between the buy- 


er and Commercial. (Also FW, 
Mar. 8.) 
Emerson Electric Mfg. C+ 


Stock, at 19, is a “businessman's 
risk.” (Now pays 25c qu.) Unfilled 
orders as of last March 31 amounted 
to $47 million, consisting largely of 
military business. About 69 per cent 
of the $29 million volume transacted 
in the 1949 fiscal year came from 
commercial products, including elec- 
tric fans, heaters and motors; also, 
power saws and arc welders made 
under the Craftsman label for Sears, 
Roebuck. The remaining 31 per cent 
of sales came from bomber turrets, 
gunfire control equipment and other 
armament, principally for the aircraft 
industry. The slump in 1949 fiscal 
year profits ($1.16 a share vs. $3.02 
in ’48) reflected customers’ inventory 
adjustments; but March quarter net 
climbed to $1.26 a share from 24 
cents in the previous three months, 
bringing profits in the first half of 
the 1950 fiscal period to $1.50 a share 
vs. $1 a year earlier. 


Freeport Sulphur B+ 


Selling at 58, the shares have ap- 


peal for liberal income. (Now pays 
$1.25 qu.) Record sulphur production 
in 1949 was achieved by Freeport by 
expanding its output at the Grande 
Ecaille mine in Louisiana, since pro- 
duction at the Hoskins Mound mine 
in Texas was less than in 1948. For- 
eign sales increased substantially last 





Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 


reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


year, even though the company did 
not supply its former full one-half of 
the sulphur sold through the Sulphur 
Export Corporation. A new plant 
for the recovery of sulphur from re- 
finery gases is being constructed at 
Westville, N. J., to be operated in 
conjunction with a new oil refinery of 
the Texas Company. First quarter 
(1950) net equaled $1.88 a share 
compared with $1.55 in the like 1949 
period. 


Hayes Manufacturing C+ 

Dividend omission reflects the 
speculative caliber of the shares; 
price, 6. (Pd. 30c thus far in 1950; 
pd. 1949, 60c.) Company has omitted 
common dividends because of inabil- 
ity to obtain adequate supplies of 
steel. Regular quarterly dividends 
had been paid since 1948, following 
a lapse from 1930 through 1947. 
Last March, stockholders approved 
amendments to the company’s ar- 
ticles of incorporation providing for 
expansion and diversification of op- 
erations. In addition to the Hayes’ 
metal stampings business, industrial 
stokers, marine products and mate- 
rials handling equipment are pro- 
duced by American Engineering Com- 
pany, a subsidiary; the latter now 
accounts for close to 50 per cent of 
over-all net profits. 


Illinois Central C+ 

Position of the stock has been im- 
proved, but issue remains speculative ; 
recent price, 38. (Pd. $1.50 thus far 
in 1950; pd. 1949, none.) Company 
is now studying the purchase of the 
286-mile Tennessee Central Railway 
Company, which would provide an 
entrance into the important city of 
Nashville. At present, Louisville is 
its eastern terminus. Total assets of 
the smaller company (which has all 
but 16 miles of ruad in Tennessee) 
amount to about $10 million, but no 
purchase price has been estimated as 
yet. Near term debt maturities should 
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be refunded successfully, strengthen- 
ing the position of the common. A 
preferred stockholders’ suit for back 
dividends from 1937 to 1947 was re- 
cently dismissed. (Also FW, Feb. 4) 


May Department Stores Boe 

Yield of around 6% per cent from 
the $3 annual dividend is attractive, 
quality considered; recent price, 47. 
Company is continuing its expansion 
program, with a new $5 million store 
at Lakewood, Cal., to be opened in 
1951; another branch store at St. 
Louis, Mo., is being constructed at a 
cost of $2.5 million. Early last year 
the T. S. Martins Company of Sioux 
City, Ia., was acquired for 53,000 
shares of the company’s common 
stock. Earnings in the fiscal year 
ended last January 31 totaled $5.79 a 
share compared with $6.44 in the 
1948-1949 fiscal period. Sales in the 
April quarter of the current year were 
six per cent below the comparable 
year-earlier period. May employs the 
“Lifo” method of valuing its inven- 
tories, but has not yet received per- 
mission to use the system for tax pur- 
poses. 


Norfolk and Western B 


This income stock is one of the 
most attractive members of the rail 
group; current price, 46. (Pd. $1.50 
thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $3 plus 
$1 ext.) To reduce grade and curva- 
ture on one of the busiest sections 
of its main line between Norfolk, 
Cincinnati and Columbus, company 
has put into operation the Elkhorn 
tunnel and 5.27 miles of relocated 
line. Its shops at Roanoke have con- 
structed four modern coal burning 
steam locomotives this year, with 
nine more to be completed; work is 
soon to begin, in its own shops, on 
the construction of 1,000 70-ton coal 
hoppers. Wholly-owned mines, which 
also contribute to income, produce 
the coal to operate the steam loco- 
motives which are now the road’s 
only means of locomotive power. 
Working capital exceeds all out- 


standing system debt. (Also FW, 
Nov. 16.) 
Pacific Mills C+- 


Shares are highly speculative due 
to the cyclical nature of the textile 
industry; current price, 34. (Pd. $1 
thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $3.50.) 
With all plants running at full ca- 
pacity and a high level of operations 
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expected to continue for some time, 
company’s full year volume should be 
considerably in excess of that for 
1949. Unlike last year, when the 
plants were closed for vacations, there 
will be no curtailment of operations 
and little effect on production will oc- 
cur. Higher raw wool prices will 
trim profit margins, but increased 
output will raise net income to a level 
well above that of the previous year. 
(Also FW, Nov. 2.) 


Parke, Davis A 


Improved earnings, increased divi- 
dends and introduction of new prod- 
ucts make the common a sound com- 
mitment for income; price, 37. (Pd. 
or decl. $1.15 thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $1.40.) The introduction of a 
new drug, Camoquin, claimed to be 
much more effective than quinine in 
the treatment of malaria, holds prom- 
ise for this important ethical drug 
producer. The increasing output of 
its new antibiotic, chloromycetin, for 
which demand is strong, assures com- 
pany of full participation in the mar- 
keting of this wonder drug. Con- 
tinuous research and development of 
new drugs promise maintenance of 
its position as one of the leaders in 
the group. Foreign business accounts 


for about 30 per cent of net income. 
(Also FW, Apr. 19.) 


Sears, Roebuck B+- 

Stock has investment characteris- 
tics; recent price, 43. (Pd. $1 thus 
far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.25.) In 
June company reported a sales gain 
of 14 per cent, marking the seventh 
consecutive month in which sales 
were higher than year-ago compari- 
sons. In the five months ended June 
30, sales were up 8.8 per cent. Com- 
pany’s ability ta lead the way in its 
field is due in part to the manufactur- 
ing of many of its own items. Sears 
recently let a contract for construc- 
tion of a new department store at 
Laurel Canyon and Victory Boule- 
vards, San Fernando Valley and also 
will construct a warehouse in Allston, 
Mass., near Boston, at a cost of close 
to $1.25 million. (Also FW, April 
5.) 


Sinclair Oil B 

Though representing one of the 
larger independents, stock is one of 
the more speculative oil equities in 
the field; recent price, 26. (Pays 50c 
qu.) Company’s subsidiary has just 


acquired the refinery of the Wood 
River Oil & Refining Company at 
Hartford, Ill., as well as its 67-mile 
products pipeline. This refinery, a 
modern plant of 30,000 barrels daily 
through-put capacity, increases the 
number of the parent’s major refin- 
eries to seven. Capital expenditures 
for 1950 probably will exceed the 
1949 total of $73 million, while capi- 
tal outlays for oil and gas property 
development over the next five years 


are estimated at $250 million. (Also 
FW, Oct. 5.) 
Standard Steel Spring C+ 


Stock is a more or less typical busi- 
ness cycle issue; price, 19. (Pd. 80c 
thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.75.) 
Falls Spring & Wire was acquired 
last December for 308,010 shares of 
company stock. While 1949 profits 
on the actual amount of outstanding 
stock totaled $4.22 a share vs. $3.82 
in 1948, pro-forma net for the com- 
bined companies in ’49 equaled $4.45. 
New plants in Roebling (N. J.) and 
Los Angeles will begin operations in 
the near future and are expected to 
add about $15 million to annual sales. 
Management estimates full year 
(1950) earnings at from $5 to $6 a 
share. About 85 per cent of com- 
pany’s sales is derived from the au- 
tomobile and truck industry (princi- 
pally G. M., Ford and Chrysler) ; 
the agricultural equipment industry 
is next in importance. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line * 

Stock is speculative but possesses 
some growth prospects; recent price, 
16. (No dividends paid to date.) 
Some time this month the major river 
crossing of the longest natural gas 
pipe line in the country will com- 
mence when Transcontinental’s line 
will be laid across the Hudson River 
from Edgewater, N. J., to 134th 
Street, New York City. This line 
originates in the Rio Grande Valley 
and, crossing forty major rivers of 
the Gulf Coast and Eastern Seaboard, 
covers 1,840 miles en route to the 
Hudson. This $240 million system 
is about half completed but natural 
gas is expected to be delivered to 
New York City before the end of this 
year. Daily capacity will approximate 
505 million c.f.; New York City will 
be the delivery point of the greater 
proportion of the gas handled by the 
system. 


* Unlisted issues not rated. 





Savings & Loan Shares 


As Investment Media 


Popularity is growing although some aspects are not 


fully understood by investors. Biggest advantage is 


a more liberal return than on savings bank deposits 


ie the first four months of this 
year new mortgage loans by all 
savings and loan associations in the 
United States, as reported by the 
Commerce Department, totaled $1.46 
billion, an increase of 51 per cent over 
the $970 million reported for the cor- 
responding four months of 1949. Re- 
flecting the boom in new home build- 
ing, loans for home construction to- 
taled $497.8 million, an increase of 
80 per cent over the $277 million 
for the corresponding period of last 
year, while loans for the purchase of 
existing homes rose only 43 per cent 
te $583 million from $407 million 
in the 1949 period. The remainder 
of the loans were applied to refinanc: 
ing of existing mortgages or for im- 
provements. 

Savings and loan associations are 
making a steadily widening appeal to 
both mortgage borrowers and inves- 
tors, the latter attracted by the more 
liberal returns on the shares as com- 
pared with the interest received on 
savings bank deposits. The rising 
popularity of borrowings from the 
mutual institutions is evidenced fur- 


ther by the fact that while in the first 
four months of last year mortgages 
insured under the Federal Housing 
Administration were only moderately 
less than savings and loan mort- 
gages—$743 million—in the first four 
months of this year savings-loan 
mortgages topped the FHA total of 
$823 million by more than 75 per 
cent, while in the full year of 1949 
savings and loan mortgages totaled 
$3.63 billion against $2.19 billion for 
FHA-insured loans. 

At the end of 1948, the latest date 
for which complete data are avail- 
able, there were 5,980 associations 
in the country, with $11.70 billion 
of outstanding mortgages. Of the 
total, 3,733 associations were mem- 
bers of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System. Of these, 1,485 held Fed- 
eral charters issued by the Home 
Loan Bank Board set up by Con- 
gress in 1933, while 1,127 were 
State-chartered associations which, 
having voluntarily joined the System, 
are under Federal supervision. The 
remaining 1,121 were State-chartered 
associations not Federal supervised. 











Electronic 


Computer 
Mass 
Produced 


First complex electronic 
computer to be sold on 
a large scale is this re- 
cently redesigned model 
of the REAC (Reeves 
Electronic Analog Com- 
puter) by Claude 
Neon's Reeves Instru- 
ment Division. It will 
solve mathematical 
equations for industry 
that would otherwise 
take months and even 
years to work out—and 
makes it possible to 
gauge the potentialities 
of machines. 








Accounts with System members are 
insured up to the limit of $5,000 each 
by the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation. Non-members 
of the System are supervised by the 
states from which they obtained char- 
ters. This means practically 48 dif- 
ferent kinds of supervision, since each 
state determines the regulations best 
suited to conditions within its own 
borders. Little if any significance 
need be attached to the fact that an 
association may be a non-member of 
the Federal System. Many of the 
stronger associations see no need to 
insure members’ accpunts or to sub- 
ject themselves to Federal regulation. 

Despite the widespread ownership 
of the shares, many aspects of the 
media are not fully understood by a 
large segment of the population. 
Roughly, shares are bought by two 
groups—prospective home builders 
and investors not concerned with 
using the money-lending facilities of 
the association. 


False Tendency 


There is a tendency to regard a 
savings and loan association as a sort 
of savings bank—the word “savings” 
in the title conduces to this confu- 
sion—but in no sense are they banks 
of deposit. Most savings and loan 
associations have two forms of ac- 
counts: The buyer either pays in a 
specific sum monthly, or makes what- 
ever payments he desires and when- 
ever he desires. At stated times he 
receives dividends (not interest, as 
in the case of savings banks) which 
represent a division of the profits 
among members of the association 
which, in effect, is a mutually owned 
business. But dividends on system- 
atic payment accounts are somewhat 
higher than on the other type. 

Association shares are not shares 
such as those of stock companies. 
They are not transferable and are not 
traded on any market. Most associa- 
tions agree to—and do—buy back 
their shares on demand, but to avoid 
runs in times of stress or to conserve 
funds currently needed, they usually 
insert protective clauses in subscrip- 
tion forms or on the face of the cer- 
tificates, which enable them either to 
require 30 days notice before redemp- 
tion, or otherwise defer payment for 
a time. Before purchasing shares the 
investor should acquaint himself fully 
with the redemption provisions. 

Almost the entire resources of an 
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association are in realty loans, and 
a long period is likely to elapse be- 
fore shares can be redeemed in the 
event an association is liquidated, for 
whatever reason. Savings banks usu- 
ally have a substantial portfolio of 
high grade securities readily con'vert- 
ible into cash, but savings and loan 
associations, by the very nature of 
their activities, must sacrifice liquidity 
for earning capacity. Because of the 
higher interest rates carried by realty 
loans, associations are able to make a 
higher return to investors than banks 
pay in the way of interest to their 
depositors. 

The real measure of solvency of 
an association is the quality of its 
mortgage portfolio, and the prudent 
investor will assure himself that loans 
are not made on inflated valuations 
nor on undesirable property. Manage- 
ment also is an important factor, for 
while associations are mutual in char- 
acter they usually are managed by 
small groups of local businessmen, 
and attendance at shareholders’ meet- 
ings when officers are elected is not 
traditionally representative of the en- 
tire hody of shareholders. 


Default Procedure 


As for the insurance angle, here’s 
how it works: To begin with, the 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance 
Corporation—which was set up by 
Title IV of the National Housing 
Act of 1934—is authorized to insure 
the safety of investment up to $5,000 
for each investor in each insured in- 
stitution. The law provides that the 
insurance provisions will become op- 
erative “in the event of a default.” 
Now then, “default” is defined as 
“an adjudication or other official de- 
termination of a court of competent 
jurisdiction or other public authority 
pursuant to which a conservator, re- 
ceiver, or other legal custodian is ap- 
pointed for an insured institution for 
the purpose of liquidation.” But the 
law also provides that the Corpora- 
tion can prevent default in any in- 
sured institution by a loan, a pur- 
chase of assets, or a contribution, all 
“in its discretion.” 

Assuming the default as defined 
has occurred, the investor in an in- 
sured association has two options: 
(1) Accepting a new account in an 
insured institution not in default, in 
an amount equal to the insured ac- 
count so transferred; or (2) accept- 
ing not more than 10 per cent of the 
account in cash, 45 per cent in nego- 
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tiable non-interest-bearing ~ deben- 
tures of the Corporation due within 
one year, and the balance in the same 
securities due within three years. 
It will therefore be seen that there 
is a notable difference between the 
method of protecting accounts in an 
insured savings and loan association 
and that of protecting deposits in an 
insured bank, under the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. With 
respect to the FDT€, that body im- 
mediately assumes the insured de- 


posit liability of a closed bank. It 
then makes available the cash needed 
to discharge that liability. 

Savings and loan associations have 
become an integral part of our econ- 
omy since the first one was organ- 
ized in 1831 during the administra- 
tion of Andrew Jackson, but while 
their shares have an attraction for 
certain classes of investors they dif- 
fer in numerous ways from the shares 
of industrial or other corporations 
having a ready market. 


High ‘Traffic Level 


Due For Railroads 


Revenues are now running ahead of year-ago levels and 


further increases are in prospect. 


But costs are also 


rising, especially wages, and most shares lack appeal 


“ IT he first part of the year 1950 was 

not auspicious for the nation’s 
railroads. Except for two abnormal 
weeks in March, carloadings ran con- 
sistently below comparable 1949 to- 
tals throughout the first five months. 
Net income of the Class I roads as a 
whole amounted to only $88 million 
for the first four months, against $98 
million a year earlier. This was a 
dismal showing indeed, since January 
and February of 1949 had been very 
poor months. 

Earningswise, considerable im- 
provement was shown in May. Op- 
erating revenues gained slightly and 
net income was more than 40 per cent 
ahead of that recorded in May 1949. 
This was due partly to seasonal and 
non-seasonal gains in May over 
April, but was caused largely by the 
fact that operating results for May 
1949 left a great deal to be desired. 
This made a favorable comparison 
easy, a condition which will continue 
to prevail for some time since earn- 
ings remained low last year from 
May through October. 

Coupled with this favorable statis- 
tical factor is the excellent traffic out- 
look for the remainder of the current 
year. Even if the war situation grows 
no worse, there is little question that 
industrial output will be maintained 
at present levels or even higher. Car- 


loadings have already started to creep 
ahead of comparable 1949 totals and 
will extend their gains further. It 
was recently estimated that they 
would be 9.3 per cent higher than 
year-ago totals during the third quar- 
ter, and fourth quarter comparisons 
will benefit from the steel and coal 
strikes last fall. 


Improvement Indicated 


Freight rates were raised slightly 
in mid-August last year, and operat- 
ing revenues will thus lose this rela- 
tive advantage in another month. In 
addition, the roads have put into ef- 
fect some selective rate cuts in an ef- 
fort to recapture steel and other busi- 
ness lost to trucks. The effects of 
these factors will be minor, however, 
and operating revenues should con- 
tinue to show improvement over 1949 
results, with the margin of gain tend- 
ing to widen during the summer and 
early fall. 

Even if revenues -emained un- 
changed, the railroads could still im- 
prove upon mid-1949 earnings. From 
April through August last year, 
maintenance charges were heavy as 
the carriers attempted to lighten the 
impact of the adoption September 1 
of a 40-hour week for non-operating 
employes. Some reduction, though 
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Were We The news of what hap- 
Asleep pened in Korea hit the 
, American public like a 
cain lightning bolt out of a 
clear sky. It came so suddenly that 


many persons wonder whether we 
were caught napping in Korea just 
as we were at Pearl Harbor. 

In the light of recent developments, 
there can be no doubting the fact that 
Korean Communists had been dili- 
gently planning the invasion of South 
Korea for some time. Under such 
circumstances, it ts logical to ask what 
happened to our intelligence service. 
It could be that the American high 
command was caught napping. On 
the other hand, it may well be that 
Washington considered it inadvisable 
to broadcast warnings well in ad- 
vance that we were sitting on a keg 
of dynamite which was likely to ex- 
plode at any time. 

The danger that lurked in the 
Orient was not entirely unknown to 
Americans. For months, in truth ever 
since the collapse of Nationalist 
China, Washington was warned by 
such men as General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, former president Herbert 
Hoover, Senator William F. Know- 
land and other leaders, of the need 
to defend our positions in the Orient 
from Communist advances. The 
State Department, at that time any- 
way, apparently was of the opinion 
that Formosa, the last bastion of the 
Chinese Nationalist Government, was 
not indispensible and that’ Korea 
could be written off. 

How strange this State Department 
viewpoint seems now that we are ac- 
tually sending American troops and 
munitions into South Korea under 
a United Nations sanction to help 
save its democratic rule from perish- 
ing at the hands of a Communist-in- 
spired North Korean invasion force. 

Now that this country has taken 
a definite stand—and has let it be 
known to the Kremlin in no uncertain 
terms that we do not intend to be 
pushed around—we hope that it will 
be a firm position. We should have 
realized a long time ago that Russia 
could not be trusted. Perhaps our 
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greatest error will prove to be hav- 
ing entered into alliances with Rus- 
sia both at Yalta and at Potsdam, 
alliances which she has repeatedly 
spurned and broken. 

Today we find ourselves faced with 
another crisis, but we will face it with 
the same type of courage and re- 
sourcefulness which our country has 
displayed during all such critical 
periods in the past. 


Getting If the reports from 
On Their broad about the eco- 
Feet nomic recuperation of 


Western European na- 
tions can be credited and if the world 
powers can avoid another global war, 
then it is likely that we will not have 
to extend Marshall Plan financial 
assistance beyond 1952. By that date 
the countries which have been aided 
by the Marshall Plan should be able 
to paddle their own canoes, so to 
speak, and our nation will be able to 
obtain much needed relief from this 
particular financial burden. 

We are informed that France has 
been staging a successful economic 
comeback, that Great Britain is 
strengthening her dollar position and 
that Switzerland, Italy and the Scan- 
dinavian countries—to mention a few 
of those who have been helped under 
the Plan—have been doing well. 
Western Germany is well on the road 
to recovery. 

If M. Robert Schuman can win 
approval of his pooling plan for the 
coai and steel resources of Western 
Europe, it will be one of the most 
important forward steps yet taken to 
bring about a truly cooperative spirit 
between the French and the Germans, 
who have been at loggerheads with 
each other for a long time. 

Also aiding our allies is the large 
number of Americans who this year 
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have been touring the European con- 
tinent. In addition, American im- 
ports of European-made goods are on 
the increase—and our steel industry 
has been obtaining a considerable 
amount of scrap from European mar- 
kets, which all helps to further re- 
covery abroad. 


Tobin It is always considered 
The dangerous to make a 
Prophet prophecy, and especially 


so if you are dealing with 
the intricate subject of economics. But 
this does not seem to have stopped 
youngish Secretary of Labor Tobin 
from making a very optimistic predic- 
tion recently at the International 
Labor Conference in Geneva, Switz- 
erland. According to the Associated 
Press, he declared: “I do not believe 
we will ever again experience a major 
depression such as we had in the early 
*30s.”” He explained his confidence as 
being the result of the great advances 
that this nation has made in social 
and economic legislation since 1933. 

I recall that in October 1929, at 
the convention of the Investment 
Bankers in Quebec, another prophet 
rashly ventured to predict that we 
had entered a period of rising and un- 
broken prosperity. But even while 
he was delivering his optimistic ad- 
dress the great downward slide in 
prices and business had begun. 

No one yet has been able to 
prophesy with any degree of success 
just how the economic machinery of 
the country will function in a period 
of stress, since what may happen is 
so dependent upon the psychological 
reactions and emotions of the people 
under a specific circumstance. No 
one could have foreseen exactly how 
the securities market would react to 
the recent crisis. 

We cannot help but wonder how 
prosperity of the enduring quality 
such as Mr. Tobin has predicted can 
be built upon the foundation: of a huge 
national debt, deficit financing and 
burdensome taxes. Mr. Tobin should 
reconsider the basic characteristics of 
the current economy—it might lead 
him to curb some of his optimism. 
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Turning Point 


For Clothing Makers 


Following long dull period, situation has shown some 


signs of improvement. Results for remainder of year 


should be considerably better for leading companies 


uring the last three or four years, 
D a downward trend in net re- 
sults for the apparel manufacturers 
has been apparent, nearly all of them 
having reported a record high net in 
either 1946 or 1947. The situation is 
a little different in respect to sales, 
which reached their peak in 1948 as 
disposable income rose to $190.8 bil- 
lion. Growing competition made itself 
evident in that year, which witnessed 
the beginning of a series of price cuts. 
In 1949, even though disposable in- 
come rose again to $191.2 billion, 
many consumer dollars which nor- 
mally would have gone for new suits, 
hats and shirts were diverted to tele- 
vision, new automobiles and homes. 
Apparel dollar sales dropped sharply 
in 1949, and the slow business tempo 
continued until mid-spring this year. 
“Hectic” Buying 
If the retail clothiers who have re- 
cently expanded their orders are 
right, considerably better business ts 
in prospect for later in the year. As 
of the middle of June, manufacturers’ 
sales of items to be sold at retail next 
fall were up an estimated ten per cent 
compared with a year ago, and the 
wholesale men’s clothing market was 
strong. Retail sales of men’s summer 
wear were stimulated by generally 
warm weather in June so that shelves 
are expected to be fairly well cleared 
for new stocks of fall and winter cloth- 
ing. Much of the same thing is true 
of women’s apparel, with orders to 
manufacturers advancing 10 to 15 per 
cent over a year earlier. The recent 
three-week buying period in. the New 
York wholesale apparel market was 
described as “hectic,” and thus manu- 
facturers should continue to be fairly 
busy through September at least. 

If recent department stores sales 
may be considered a guide, the volume 
of forward buying may turn out to be 
conservative. Federal Reserve reports 
disclose a greater volume of move- 
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ment in clothing items and textile 
products in most cities with demands 
for summer apparel and vacation items 
especially strong. An average gain of 
five per cent for the four weeks end- 
ed July 1, as indicated in returns from 
the various Federal Reserve district 
cities, are ascribed more to improved 
buying of men’s and women’s apparel 
rather than of hard goods, which play 
a lesser role in respect to department 
store volume anyway. 

Specialty shops are also reaping the 
benefits of the trend. For instance, 
despite lower prices, June dollar vol- 
ume of the New York stores operated 
by the Hat Corporation of America 
was well ahead of the year-ago month. 
Business in straw hats and caps, the 
latter a revitalized item, was described 
as “very good.” 

One effect of the turnabout has 
been the stiffening of fabric prices 
which have been affected as well by 
wool scarcity and a lower estimated 
cotton crop. Woolen mills already are 
sold out through September and most 
cotton mills now decline to quote 
prices for future delivery. Rayon 
yarn prices have also advanced. 

The demand has extended to the 
new wrinkle-proof cottons, washable 
and shrink-resistant rayons, crease- 
proof and shrink-resistant woolens. 
New developments along these lines 
have created selling points both for 


manufacturers and retailers of fin- 
ished goods. Cluett, Peabody not only 
has its Sanforized shrink-resistant 
cottons but its Sanforset process for 
rayon. A number of chemical con- 
cerns have established various means 
for controlling wool shrinkage and 
for making it crease-proof and water- 
repellent. New combinations of light- 
weight fabrics are on the market, 
making summer suits more durable 
and attractive. While some new fab- 
rics have been making a place for 
themselves slowly, others, such as 
wrinkle-proof and shrink-resistant 
cottons, with certain other features, 
are being shipped as fast as they are 
made. 


Conditions Reversed 


In view of the current strong de- 
mand, wider margins this year are 
probable. Conditions are being re- 
versed in this respect, since prices a 
year ago were falling and margins 
were being shaved. Many of the larger 
apparel manufacturers — including 
Bond Stores, Cluett, Peabody, Good- 
all-Sanford, Manhattan Shirt, Reli- 
ance Manufacturing and United Mer- 
chants — have enlarged production 
facilities and are diversifying output. 
United Merchants is continuing to 
expand its Robert Hall Clothes sub- 
sidiary with 88 retail units presently 
inoperation. While competition among 
the various apparel makers and retail- 
ers will continue strong as usual, the 
influence of renewed demand due to 
replacement and seasonal needs will 
permit greater mark-ups, and the im- 
proved business level will lend in- 
creasing effectiveness to nationally- 
advertised brands. Since inventories 
this year are not large, heavy mark- 
downs are not in view. More con- 
sumer buying is taking place as word 
gets around that clothing is going to 
cost more. 


Clothing Makers on the Big Board and Curb 


Sales -———Earned Per Share——_—_,_ * Divi- 
Years (Millions) -—Annual—, -——Interim——.._ dends Recent 

Company ended: 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1950 Price 
Bond Stores ....Dec. 31 $84.5 $82.9 $3.05 $1.78 a$0.78 N.R. $0.50 14 
Cluett, Peabody..Dec. 31 84.0 76.6 5.59 1.93 a1.08 N.R. 1.00 24 
Goodall-Sanford .June 30 44.1 449 3.52 1.88 b0.89 bD$1.59 None 15 
Hart, Schaffner & 

Marx CS Miao Nov. 30 63.0 57.8 8.16 4.42 a2.84 N.R. 1.80 25 
Hat Corp. of Am. Oct. 31 21.1 179 1.55 1.83 a0.33 a0.42 0.50 6 
Howard Stores.. Dec. 31 31.1 27.2 2.34 2.48 a1.30 N.R. 0.75 17 
Manhattan Shirt. J une 30 17.7. 23.7 ¢2.32 D0.34 ~—a..71 al.37 0.50 18 
Reliance Mfg. .. Dec. 31 37.8  364D0.18 0.97 eD0.26 e0.08 0.30 9 
Stetson (J. B.)..Oct. 31 28.1 245 289 651 N.R. N.R. 2.00 16 
United M. & M.. June 30 212.7 217.4 5.64 2.67  b2.51 b2.12 0.50 13 
Wilson Brothers. Dec. 31 16.4 16.7 1.06 D0.53 bD0.47 N.R. None 4 





*Paid or declared to July 12 
30 (changed fiscal year). 


a—Six months. 
e—Three months, 


b—Nine months. 
D—Deficit. 


c—Seven months ended June 
N.R.—Not reported. 
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Above-Average Status 


For National Steel 


Strategic locations and comparatively new plants have 


enabled this steel-maker to build up an excellent rec- 


ord. Long term growth of company is still continuing 


he its 21 years of existence, Nation- 
al Steel has compiled a record un- 
equaled by any other major steel- 
making firm. Since its incorporation 
in 1929, the company has never failed 
to show a profit and has paid divi- 
dends without interruption. Among 
the integrated steel producers, only 
Inland Steel has a record approach- 
ing that of National. Inland, how- 
ever, operated at a loss in 1932 and 
made no payments to stockholders in 
the following year. 

Ranking fifth in size in the domes- 
tic steel industry, National is com- 
pletely integrated, with emphasis on 
the production of lighter types of 
steel. A major portion of its finish- 
ing facilities (approximately two- 
thirds) is devoted to the manufacture 
cf sheet, strip and tin plate with the 
remainder employed in the making of 
bars, shapes, light structural steel and 
track supplies. 


Historical Packground 


National Steel was created in No- 
vember 1929 via a_ consolidation 
agreement whereby the entire capital 
stocks of Weirton Steel and Great 
Lakes Steel were acquired and M. A. 
Hanna turned over stocks of some of 
its subsidiaries enguged in iron and 
coal mining, Great Lakes shipping 
and the manufacture of pig iron. At 
its formation, the company had an an- 
nual steel ingot capacity of 1.4 muil- 
lion tons and a pig iron capacity ot 
about one million tons. 

During the past two decades, Na- 
tional has demonstrated substantial 
growth. Great Lakes was building 
its first 670,000 tons of open hearth 
capacity at the start of 1930; today, 
capacity at the company’s furnaces 
in Detroit is in excess of two million 
tons annually. Weirton Steel’s open 
hearth furnaces were capable of pro- 
ducing approximately 1.4 million tons 
of steel on January 1, 1930, as 
against present capacity of more than 
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two million tons per year. The com- 
pany’s facilities for the manufacture 
of pig iron have also been augmented 
appreciably. Current rated capacity 
is 3.1 million net tons as against 1.8 
million tons in the latter part of 1930. 

The growth of the company has 
been the result of steady year-to-year 
expansion. Between January 1, 1939, 
and September 30, 1948, there was a 
net increase of over $140 million in 
the property accounts of the corpora- 
tion and its subsidiaries. In recent 
years, the pace of expansion has been 
rising rather than declining as might 
be expected. In 1949, property ad- 
ditions amounted to $26.5 million and 
the company’s program for 1950 ag- 
gregates between $25 and $30 million. 

National pioneered in the develop- 
ment of electrolytic tin plate lines, 
having instituted a pilot operation as 
early as 1938. Subsequent additions 
culminated by the construction of a 
fourth production line (completed in 
March of this year) have given Na- 
tional the world’s largest tin plate 
plant. 





National Steel 


Earned 

Sales Per Divi- Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1930.. N.R. $1.18 $0.61 23%—12% 
1932.. $43.6 0.23 0.23 10%4— 4 
1937.. 145.9 2.49 1.06 30 —16% 
1938.. 89.5 0.92 0.30 2434—13% 
1939.. 132.1 1.73 0.52 2434—153%4 
1940.. 157.9 2.07 0.76 22%—14Y% 
1941.. 200.6 2.36 0.98 2034—12% 
1942.. 214.9 1.64 0.91 163%—13% 
1943.. 256.2 1.61 0.91 191%4—153%4 
1944.. 252.4 1.48 0.91 21%—17% 
1945.. 2718 1.53 0.91 26 —19% 
1946.. 239.8 2.78 0.98  3034—22% 
1947.. 328.9 3.65 1.21 2834—225% 
1948.. 436.5 ~ 5.45 152 38%—27 
1949... 424.9 5.34 1.83 313%4—24% 
Three months ended March 31: 
1949.. $122.2 $2.00 26s) nae senios 
1950.. 1168 1.82 a$1.10 b417%—355% 


a—Paid or declared to July 12. b—To July 12. 
N.R.—Not reported. 

Note: All figures adjusted for 3-for-1 split 
March 1950 and 10% stock dividend 1947. 





Three of National’s open hearth 
furnaces also rank as the largest units 


of their type in existence. Included 
among the 1949 additions to property 
were the construction of a new open 
hearth furnace at Detroit and the re- 
modelling and enlargement of two 
others, one at Detroit and the other 
at Weirton, West Virginia. Upon 
completion each furnace had a ca- 
pacity in excess of 500 tons per heat, 
greater than any other furnaces op- 
erating in the steel industry. 

A segment of the 1950 program 
will bring new laurels to the com- 
pany. Recently, National complete: 
construction of a 400-ton oxygen 
plant at its Weirton works. The 
project has attracted considerable at- 
tention since a unit of this size is en- 
tirely new to the industry. Other 
projects for this year include the con- 
struction of a blast furnace capable of 
turning out 40,000 tons of pig iron 
per month, enlargement of the com- 
pany’s coke plant, remodeling of a 
fourth open hearth furnace to increase 
its capacity to over 500 tons per heat 
and rebuilding and enlargement of 
existing open hearths at Weirton. 


Efficient Organization 


The aggressive growth of the com- 
pany plus favorable location of its 
Great Lakes plant in the city of De- 
troit have been important factors in 
National’s outstanding record. A 
large portion of total property is rela- 
tively new, allowing more efficient op- 
eration than can be attained by many 
other steel concerns. Thus a higher 
percentage of gross revenues can be 
carried down through the company’s 
operating statement to net income. 

Holder of more than half the total 
steel-making facilities in Detroit, Na- 
tional enjoys a distinct competitive 
advantage in selling to the auto indus- 
try. Because of the company’s large 
facilities in the city, National’s big- 
gest customers are automobile makers. 

Detroit is the leading center of 
composite steel demand and _ with 
respect to markets, Michigan is the 
most favored state. An Iron Age 
census of metal-working plants (June 
1947-June 1948) indicated that Mich- 
igan had a density of 36.4 steel plant 
fabricating workers for every work- 
er in primary steel plants as against 
ratios of 29.1-to-1 for Missouri and 
21.8-to-1 for California, the second 
and third ranking states. 

Please turn to page 26 
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Market picture has temporarily lost touch with cur- 


rent and prospective earnings and dividends, which 


promise to remain at high levels in the period ahead 


Emotion has taken over as the principal factor 
of market influence, and recent price movements 
have had little to do with the prospects for business 
activity, industrial earnings or dividends. Upper- 
most in the minds of most observers has been the 
fear, of course, that the Korean situation might lead 
to formal warfare on a wide scale. Military news 
from the fighting area has been discouraging, and 
suggests that the campaign will be measured in 
months rather than weeks. But the record indicates 
that when called upon for hasty judgment, the stock 
market frequently miscalculates the effect of unex- 
pected developments on the future for business 
earnings. 


Competent observers continue to hold to the 
opinion that the Korean attack will not lead to 
early outbreak of World War III. It may be fol- 
lowed by border attacks in other areas from time 
to time as the Communists attempt to “feel out” 
the situation, but any such incidents are also ex- 
pected to be localized. What this does mean, how- 
ever is that American industry faces a continuing 
call upon it for additional military supplies and 
equipment for a considerable time to come, and 
under the circumstances any serious letdown in 
aggregate business activity can be ruled out as a 
near term likelihood. 


Clearly in prospect, also, is a further growth of 
inflation. The so-called sensitive commodity prices 
already have advanced briskly, and the forces that 
will go to work in the months ahead will lift the 
prices of a wide range of other things, as explained 
in detail in the discussion that begins on page three 
of this issue. While stock price movements con- 
tinue in the grip of emotion, the inflationary picture 
will play small part in market calculations, but it 
nevertheless will continue to be a highly important 
factor for the longer term. 


There will be no tax reduction at this session 
of Congress. Increasing military costs assure con- 
tinuance of all of the present excise levies, but 
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because of the difficulties in shaping the details of 
proposed cuts, the matter had developed into a 
negligible market factor. Increases in the corporate 
income tax rate cannot be ruled out, as a later step, 
depending on trends in the Korean and other 
theatres. But short of formal war, any increase 
doubtless would be quite moderate, amounting per- 
haps to several percentage points. With earnings 
around current high levels, the added tax would 
prove no serious burden for most large companies. 


Despite the violence of the decline that has 
occurred, there seem sound grounds for the opiniom 
that no protracted bear market has been signaled- 
As indicated above, the volume of industrial pro-. 
duction promises to increase, if anything, in the: 
period ahead. Short of formal war, both Congress: 
and the Administration will continue to move with 
real caution with respect to imposing controls om 
the economy—for political reasons, if nothing else, 
with the important elections of next November to 
be faced. All of which indicates that once calmer 
judgment returns to the market place, stock prices 
will have the support of vigorous corporate earning 
power, both current and prospective. 


A bottom to this reaction should be seen shortly 
and not far from present levels. Initial phase of 
the rebound may be rapid, but confidence has ex- 
perienced a severe jolt and full recovery to the pre- 
Korea peaks will doubtless take considerable time. 
As the situation seems to be shaping up, the shares 
of marginal companies with a war flavor may well 
show above-average market performance. However, 
the risks carried by such stocks also are above- 
average and most individuals will be in much more 
comfortable position if their holdings include few 
speculative issues. Those who have followed the 
principles of conservatism consistently recom- 
mended here will be able successfully to ride out the 
current phase of the market. When the situation 
stabilizes it will be time enough to think of new 
purchases. 


Written July 13, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
15. 
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July Crop Report 

The July 1 estimate for this year’s corn crop 
was nearly 3.2 billion bushels, 549 million (21 
per cent) more than the U. S. goal, making it the 
fourth largest such crop in history. Farmers will 
harvest corn from about 83.1 million acres this 
year despite the official allotment of only 77 mil- 
lion acres. Although the Government sought to 
withdraw 30 million acres from the principal farm 
crops so that the vast crop surplus would not be 
heaped much higher, total planting area is only 
about 13 million acres less than in 1949, and corn 
acreage to be harvested is down only 4.2 per cent. 
The larger corn crop would be justified only in the 
event the international situation should necessitate 
larger production of livestock, dairy products and 
poultry. 

Wheat expectations have been raised, with 956.6 
million bushels presently in sight against an esti- 
mate of 944.5 million as of June 1 and actual out- 
put of over 1.14 billion bushels in 1949. Aggregate 
farm production, while considerably less than in 
1948-49, may nearly equal the average of the last 
eight seasons and should be larger than in any 
year prior to 1942. 


Cotton Acreage Down 


The 19 million acres of cotton under cultiva- 
tion as of July 1 represented a 31.3 per cent de- 
cline from a year earlier. Should the yield equal 
last year’s figure of 284 pounds per acre (which 
was above average), production this year would 
aggregate 10.8 million bales as compared with 
16.1 million bales in 1949. The low crop estimate 
has surprised the cotton trade. Private estimates 
had placed the total land in use at some 2.5 million 
acres higher than the Government’s 19 million 
figure. New York cotton futures have risen on the 
news and it appears that prices will remain on a 
higher plateau for some months owing to both the 
prospective smaller crop and the uncertainties 
brought about by the Korean conflict. 


Auto Industry Outlook 


The American automobile industry, which pro- 
duced nearly 3.9 million cars and trucks during 
the first half of this year or about 30 per cent 
more than in the same period of last year, has 
prospects of doing nearly as well in the final six 
months barring presently unforeseen military re- 
quirements. Despite some scare buying, which in 
some cases is prompted by the ready surmise of 
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floor salesmen, no hint has been given of any early 
need for conversion to war production. But there 
is unmistakably a renewed urge to buy which 
should keep third quarter output at or above pres- 
ent peak levels. Nine months’ earnings of major 
companies in the field, including such leading in- 
dependents as Studebaker and Nash, should easily 
equal or exceed net results for all 1949. Chrysler 
of course is an exception, but despite its long strike 
it may be able to pull even by the end of Septem- 
ber. Output of 182,055 Chrysler cars and trucks 
for June set a new all-time high for the company. 


Copper Stocks 


The Government has decided to step up its stock- 
piling of copper in view of the extremely low re- 
serve figures plus possible needs arising out of the 
Korean crisis. As of the end of May (June figures 
aren’t yet available), stocks in the hands of pro- 
ducers amounted to only 51,000 tons, the smallest 
total since October 1944. For the past several 
months copper has enjoyed a firm market and 
prices have risen appreciably from the lows touched 
in June 1949. Monthly refined copper supplies 
have been running around 132,000 tons, including 
domestic production, imports and scrap, but needs 
have been close to 145,000 tons per month. Stock- 
piling has been taking up to 20,000 tons per month, 
straining the available supply of the red metal, 
and if Government purchases are stepped up to 
any great extent, further price increases and some 
shortages may result. 


High Paper Output 

Production of paper and paperboard, an indus- 
trial yardstick, has been running at levels even 
higher than in May when output reached a record 
2.7 million tons. During the four weeks ended 
July 1, the ratio of domestic paper production 
averaged 103.4 per cent of theoretical mill capac- 
ity against 101.8 per cent for the five weeks ended 
June 3 and only 78.7 per cent for the similar June 
period a year earlier. Paperboard output mean- 
while was at 93.8 per cent during June compared 
with 78 per cent in the 1949 month. This high 
rate runs counter to the usual seasonal trend, re- 
flecting advance buying beyond immediate needs 
owing to price advances in wood pulp. Paper 
prices, particularly the printing grades (magazine 
and book) and writing paper lines as well, have 
been creeping upward after a fairly long period of 
stability. Large unfilled orders and more incoming 
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business will maintain production at greater than 
theoretical capacity (incurring overtime work) 
during coming months. Demand is so great, in 
fact, that manufacturers, believe they may be forced 
to resort to an allocations system. 


Gas Appliance Sales 


Riding the wake of the boom in natural gas 
pipeline expansion and residential building are 
companies which make gas heating and cooking 
appliances. During the first five months of 1950, 
307,400 gas-fired central heating units were sold, 
an increase of 164.5 per cent over the similar 
months of 1949 and about 15 times the average 
rate during the 1936-1940 period. Shipments of 
domestic gas ranges aggregated some 1.1 million 
units during the January-May months, a rise of 64 
per cent over the 677,600 units shipped during the 
comparable period last year. The sales outlook for 
such products continues to be good and companies 
engaged in their production should fare well as 
long as natural gas pipeline and residential con- 
struction activities remain high. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


General Motors stockholders will meet September 
27 to vote on the two-for-one stock split. 

Socony-Vacuum has advanced wholesale price of 
gasoline one-half cent in most eastern markets. 

Walgreen’s sales for June and the first six months 
were 2.3 and 0.4 per cent respectively above the 
same periods last year. 

May Dept. Stores has taken a 50-year lease on a 
new $5 million store to be built at Lakewood, be- 
tween Los Angeles and Long Beach, California. 

Reading Company has raised commutation fares 
21 to 25 per cent; increase became effective on 
July 15. 

Glidden Company’s sales for the fiscal period 
October 15 to June 15 were $6 million above the 
same period a year earlier. All of the company’s 
paint plants are working at capacity. 


Other Corporate News 


National Battery stockholders will vote August 1 
on change of name to Gould-National Battery. 

Philadelphia Company’s $6 preference stock will 
be redeemed July 31. 

Plough, Inc. had sales of $7.9 million for the 
first half vs. $7.8 million same period last year. 

Willys-Overland has received a $22.3 million or- 
der for jeeps from the U.S. Ordnance Department. 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea had sales of $2.90 
billion for the fiscal year ended February 28 vs. 
$2.83 billion a year earlier. 

Standard Gas & Electric’s common stock has 
been restored to N. Y. Stock Exchange trading. 

Celanese Corporation’s Mexican affiliates plan to 
construct a $3 million rayon pulp mill designed to 
produce about 9,000 tons of rayon pulp annually. 

Rochester Gas & Electric and Iowa Power & 
Light have been authorized for N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change listing. 

National Enameling’s name has been changed to 
Nesco, Inc.; Arvin Industries is the new name 
for Noblitt-Sparks. 

Schenley Industries stockholders will vote on a 
25 per cent stock dividend August 22. 

Safeway Stores will offer 1.1 shares of new pre- 
ferred stock in exchange for each share of 5 per 
cent preferred outstanding. 

Pitney-Bowes and Sheller Mfg. seek N. Y. Stock 
Exchange listing. 

. Poor & Company has acquired Pioneer Engineer- 
ing Works, maker of road building equipment. 

A. O. Smith will fabricate the pipe for the 1,331- 
mile pipe line project of Texas-Illinois Natural Gas 
Pipeline, a subsidiary of Peoples Gas Light. 

Zenith Radio had sales of $99.2 million for the 


fiscal year ended April 30 vs. $77.1 million a year 
earlier. 


Avco Manufacturing sales for the first half of 
fiscal 1950 were $98.2 million, up 38% over the 


year-earlier figure; net earnings were 67 cents per 
common share vs. 35 cents. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion. 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov’t Savings 214s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 100 245 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 103 4.20 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 254s, 1970 101 2.70 103% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

et TI cicciincdnidstandine 102 3.02 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 100 2.75 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 99 4.60 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 99 2.80 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969 94. 5.00 105 


*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent 


Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 129 5.439% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 105 5.71 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 107 4.67 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum...... 106 4.25 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum..... 93 5.38 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.18 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum.......... 75 4.67 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 36 5.96 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— 
Paid So Far --Earnings— Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $1.70 $0.80 a$0.73 a$0.79 29 


Dow Chemical ........ 1.30 *1.40 c3.81 c4.00 57 
El] Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 0.60 {£2.38 {£1.74 24 
General Electric ...... 2.00 2.20 a0.93 al.28 44° 
General Foods ........ 2.255 1.85 a1.32 al1.45 48 
Int'l Business Machines 74.00 73.00 a2.83 a3.11 195 
Pacific Lighting ....... 00 1.50 e446 ¢3.29 50 
Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 1.50 a1.04 a0.91 33 
Standard Oil of Calif... 74.00 $2.00 a2.74 a1.74 65 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 1.50 20.85 a0.95 44 
United Biscuit ....... -. 160 0.80 al.39 al.08 28 


a—First quarter. c—Nine months ended February 28. e—Twelve 
months ended March 31. f—Twelve months ended May 31. *Also 
paid 2%4% in stock. ftAso paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the. larger propor- 
tion of the common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

ee ee Dividends 
Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 
Since Average 1949 1950 Price 


American Stores ..... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $1.50 30 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1831 9.00 9.00 6.75 148 
Borden Company..... 1899 =-:1.92 2.70 1.20 49 


Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 0.80 27 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.75 3.50 279; *67 
Household Finance... 1926 1.60 72.00 160 30 
Kress (S5944.) < caisson 1918 2.46 3.00 150 51 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 3.52 1.76 36 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 250..;, 37 
May Dept. Stores..... 1911 1.96 3.00 2.25 47 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 oo|6 Oe 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.60 25 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 1.00 36 


Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.71 1.10 0.50 20 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 1.82 2.25 1.00 35 
Texas Company...... 1902 2.25 3.75 3.00 65 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 2.97 3.50 150 41 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 3.75 87 
United Fruit ........ 1899 = 2.03 4.00 2.75 61 


Walgreen Company... 1933 1.68 1.85 0.80 28 
” +Also paid 10% in stock. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends— 
Paid So Far -Earnings— Recent 


1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $2.25 a$1.08 a$0.84 34 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.40 1.35 a3.29 a2.50° 37 
ee 2.10 1.70 b2.49 b2.95 43 
Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.56%4a0.50 a0.58 12 
Container Corporation.. 4.00 2.25 al.89 a220 44 
Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 3.00 b4.02 b6.68 60 
Flintkote Company .... 2.50 1.00 a0.51 a0.70 25 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 4.00 2.50 al.55 al.88 58 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3.00 1.50 a1.58 al.17 45 
General Motors ....... 8.00 3.00 a3.04 a4.76 79 
Glidden Company ..... 71.60 1.60 b1.37 bl1.27 24 
Kennecott Copper ..... 1 -135.- 464. -@ 
Mathieson Chemical.... 2.12 1.25 a1.48 a1.62 47 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.00 2.25 al.81 al.36 42 
Simmons Company .... 250 1.00 4.50 ..... 26 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 1.00 2.62 ..... 29 
Uniol Oil of California 2.37%4 1.50 a1.54 a0.31 27 
U.S Bid nto veh anive 2.25 1.30 al.67 al.64 32 
West Penn Electric ..... 1.52% 0.90 a0.98 a0.79 23 

a-First quarter. b—Half-year. +Also paid 2% in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Business as usual in Washington while officials 


feel their way on Korea— Procurement news 


again in spotlight—Truman continues to talk calmly 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Gov- 
ernment hasn’t suddenly been con- 
verted into a collection of war 
agencies, either open or underground. 
If the worst comes about, a change- 
over will take the Government as long 
as it takes industry. Usual preoccu- 
pations have changed only for the 
rarely accessible top brass ; otherwise, 
from bureau chief down the whole 
officialdom is in the same state of 
passive wonder as the rest of the 
population. And people of Cabinet 
status, too, seem to be merely feeling 
their way. 

All of the usual projects go on, 
even though, as everybody fears, they 
may have to be abandoned, half done. 
There is a new committee, for in- 
stance, which is slated to report next 
December on migratory labor ; by De- 
cember, the facts may be immensely 
different. But there’s nothing to do 
but make the study. So it is for all 
the other work: airport plans, rate 
fights, road subsidies, new anti-trust 
suits, color television. It’s the same 
as in business, which turns out its 
present civilian products notwith- 
standing the possibility of stop-orders. 

Bureau chiefs are making up the 
1952 Budget. The line of policy for 
this work was laid down three weeks 
ago, without foreknowledge. So with 
a certain sense of futility, people are 
proposing usual sums for usual work. 
In September it will all be reviewed, 
perhaps under present assumptions, 
perhaps not. If the news is bad, the 
ordinary day-to-day work of Govern- 
ment will stop. 


The papers are giving a play to 
military orders. These have nothing to 
do with Korea. The Defense Estab- 
lishment is far behind in procure- 
ment; there have been no orders 
based on Korea. It’s merely that 
business of this kind has become 
more newsworthy. The rate of ex- 
penditure against old programs, how- 
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ever, has gone up and will continue 
to do so. 


The forecasts of economic con- 
trols are based on memories of the 
last war, on old bulletins of the Re- 
sources Board and on elementary rea- 
soning. There is no agitation to 
impose them. The line of policy, ex- 
emplified by Truman’s press confer- 
ences, is not to rock the boat; so far, 
he’s been saying nothing. Obviously, 
no official’s word is needed. for the 
guess that if prices go up too much 
ke’ll ask for and get the requisite 
statutes. Evidently he doesn’t want 
to ask for them prematurely. 

Carried too far, such a policy could 
make trouble. It is more pleasant to 
ask for controls only after the 1945 
distaste has been thoroughly erased 
by 1950 shopping difficulties of 
housewives who write to their Con- 
gressmen. Some industrialists who 
come to Washington seem to think 
that price rises would make for high- 
er output; under pressure workers 
would have to speed up, take side 
jobs, etc. They forget that, under 
almost universal unionism, the more 
likely reaction is to stop all work. 

It is a good guess that if there are 
controls at all, those over credit will 
come first. The Federal Reserve 
Board would ask for Regulation W 
before the Administration got around 
to its own massive battery. 


Congress suddenly sank in news 
interest. Its chief bills, the one on 
taxes, for instance, depend on things 
it can’t control. But, if Congress has 
to stay in session, several bills which 
otherwise would be forgotten will 
probably pass. 


The in-between state of partial 
war is, of course, primarily infla- 
tionary ; there’s the competitive stock- 
piling and the warnings by store- 
keepers with slow goods that you’d 





better start hoarding now. Truman, 
with some apparent success, is talk- 
ing calmly but no purchasing agent 
takes his cues exclusively from the 
White House. 


It’s noteworthy that there hasn't 


been a great hoarding wave. Store 
sales have shown only moderate 
gains. Industrial buying doesn’t seem 
to have been hectic at all. Some de- 
flationary factors may be at work: 
Need for cash if peacetime jobs are 
stopped, nervousness about new com- 
mitments, etc. 


Ex-Korea, the plans of the farm 
blocs call for all sorts of revisions 
of price supports, commodity by com- 
modity. A debenture plan, which 
puts the support cost on consumers, 
is groomed for wheat. On the other 
hand, some minor commodities might 
go on the Brannan plan. Until re- 
cently, everybody was worried by 
the swelling warehouses. 


The Tass and Daily Worker re- 
porters used to mingle with the cap- 
italist press. They still have all of 
the routine privileges: access to press 
conferences, open hearings, and hand- 
cuts, of which they take full advan- 
tage. They are members of the Press 
Club, where they get breakfast. Now- 
adays, however, they mostly huddle 
together, though they are not 
snubbed, but treated with extraordi- 
nary politeness. 


The Administration’s encour- 
agement of higher imports overlooks 
one point. The Federal Government 
itself buys only American. No Eng- 
lish concern can qualify. This is*re- 
quired by law. However, the Admin- 
istration has made no proposal to 
change the statutes. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 









Automotive... 

Following a popular trend in post- 
war design, the new De Soto station 
wagon features a fold-down type of 
rear seat to provide a flat luggage-car- 
rying space extending 714 feet from 
the front seat to the tailgate—among 
other improvements in this model is 
a rear window which lowers into the 
tailgate for safety’s sake when the 
tailgate is in position for loading... . 
Leading feature of the new Federal 
Motor Truck Company Style Liner 
series trucks is Swing-Lift fenders— 
simply by releasing a clasp, both front 
fenders can be raised up on concealed 
hinges to provide maximum accessi- 
bility to the engine. . .. Packard Mo- 
tor Car Company has launched a one- 
million dollar plant improvement pro- 
gram under a year-end deadline— 
erection of four test cells and a “sub- 
zero” laboratory top the list of sched- 
uled improvements. ... Patent is 
pending for a gasoline tank to fit into 
the fender area behind each rear 
wheel of a car—chief reason for re- 
locating the fuel tank, says the inven- 
tor, is to release the conventional 
space used for this purpose for the 
extension of the luggage area... . 
Ever have trouble seeing where 
you’re backing-up on a dark night? 
Then you may be interested in a self- 
installation kit to equip your car with 
back-up lights—when you put the car 
in reverse gear, the lights turn on 
automatically to show you the way, 
according to Yankee Metal Products 
Corporation, manufacturer of this 
new article. 


Chemicals .. . 

Reduce the amount of time and ef- 
fort that you'll have to spend taking 
care of your lawn this summer by 
combining your lawn spraying job 
with that of weed killing, fertilizing 
or insecticide spraying—a gadget 
made by Misch Manufacturing Com- 
pany feeds insecticide or fertilizer 
into the sprinkler while it sprays the 
lawn. ... Late next month the Navy 
Department will make available a 
brochure called Forum on Corrosion 
Research which digests the papers 
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submitted by 16 scientists last No- 
vember in a closed meeting of Gov- 
ernment metallurgists—in general, 
this report will interest scientists 
rather than laymen. . . . Latest bulle- 
tin offered by Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
consulting chemists and engineers, is 
entitled “Determination of Vitamin D 
in Milk.” ... Flamort Chemical Com- 
pany announces a fire-retardant coat- 
ing which can be sprayed on walls, 
textiles and other materials—the heat 
of a fire on an article treated with 
this chemical coating liberates a non- 
toxic gas which in turn cools the 
product of combustion below its spon- 
taneous ignition point. . . . Aluwma- 
Chrome is a dual purpose product 
which acts as an anti-rust primer and 
a protective finish—made by Garland 
Company, it will halt the rust process 
if it has already started. 


Farm & Home... 

Like the man who discards used 
razor blades when they become dull, 
the farmer may find it more economi- 
cal to discard the conventional type 
plow which must be sharpened from 
time to time in favor of a new model 
which has disposable plowshares—ac- 
cording to Dearborn Motors, makers 
of the Economy plow utilizing plow- 
shares which are discarded as soon 
as they become dull, the use of “‘razor 
blade” shares can save as much as 
$40 per acre when compared with 
the cost of sharpening regular shares. 
. .. For those who enjoy relaxing in 
a bathtub, there’s a new inflatable 
bath lounge of Vinylite plastic which 
provides a comfortable seat, back 
support and headrest—before filling 
the tub with water, the lounge is in- 
flated and placed in position with suc- 
tion cups to hold it firmly in place; 
Luxury Gifts, Inc., handles the item. 
. .. Crosley Division of Avco Manu- 
facturing Company has introduced a 
new 16 cubic foot custom farm freezer 
capable of storing 560 pounds of food 
—features, briefly stated, include a 
signal light to warn of power failures, 
Shelvatrays for pies and cakes, re- 
movable baskets for holding frozen 
foods and adjustable dividers to per- 








mit maximum flexibility in arranging 
storage space. 


Household .. . 

If you’re fussy about appearances 
you'll like the new mid-century model 
of the Yale “36” nightlatch—low- 
priced, this streamlined version of a 
lock which has been a Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company leader for 
25 years has also been redesigned in 
construction. . . . Taking a cue from 
the makers of hospital beds, Simmons 
Company is now manufacturing for 
home use an adjustable spring which 
can be raised or lowered at both the 
head and the foot—designed to assure 
maximum sleeping comfort at home, 
the Adjusto-Rest Spring is made to 
fit standard-sized twin beds and sells 
for the same price as the company’s 
ordinary twin-bed spring. . . . Last 
week at the Atlantic City housewares 
show Diamond Silversmiths, Ltd., a 
subsidiary of Ekco Products Com- 
pany, introduced its new Diamond- 
ware stainless flatware in two pat- 
terns, Patina and Silver Grape—a 
special butler’s tray for the tableware 
holds 34 pieces (service for six), is 
fashioned of hardwood and can be 
hung on the wall, placed in a drawer 
or displayed for its decorative value. 
. . . Sometime in the fall National 
Pressure Cooker Company — will 
launch a national advertising program 
to acquaint housewives with a new 
automatic toaster—company _ engi- 
neers, by the way, are working on an 
automatic coffee brewer, but don’t 
look for it at your local dealer’s before 
the end of the year. 


Motion Pictures... 

A new 13%4-minute, 16-mm. sound 
motion picture takes its audience step- 
by-step from the designer’s drafting 
board through the production of fin- 
ished television receivers—produced 
by Philco Corporation, The Story of 
Philco Quality in Mass Production, 
includes an interesting group of his- 
torical scenes showing pioneering 
work in TV during the past 20 years ; 
it is available for showings by busi- 
ness and other interested groups. . . . 
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Corneil Film Company, producers for 
the TV and 16-mm., fields, at the end 
of this month will release Hunting 
With Bow and Arrow, filmed in con- 
junction with archer Andy Vane on a 
trip through the wilds of Tampico, 
Mexico—available in both color and 
black-and-white, this 18-minute, two- 
reel picture is narrated by Ted Ma- 
lone, WABC commentator. ... Third 
in a series of color cartoon movie 
shorts on important economic sub- 
jects produced by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer as a public service is Why 
Play Leap Frog?, with the theme 
that nobody can win when wages and 
prices play leap-frog—central char- 
acter of the film is Joe, a painter in 
a doll factory who is worried about 
the high cost of living. . . .- General 
Mills, Inc., has produced a highly in- 
teresting and instructive film on fire 
prevention with the emphasis, of 
course, on the dangers to be looked 
for in flour mills—a 15-minute movie, 
it is entitled Triangle of Fire. 


Promotion ... 

Working Together in McKesson, 
a 25-minute color slide-film, was ef- 
fectively used by McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., to inform its employes of 
the company’s progress last year—it 
includes information on the com- 
pany’s employe insurance and retire- 
ment benefits program, and its pro- 
motion and job training policies. 
... A Manual on Press Relations, 
number two in a series on commu- 
nity relations, contains information 
on the type of news that editors want 
from industry—it’s published by the 
Textile Committee on Public Rela- 
tions. . . . An annual report contest 
to stimulate improvement in the finan- 
cial reports prepared by local govern- 
ments (state, county, city, town, vil- 
lage and school district reports are 
eligible) has been announced by Gov- 
ernmental News, a national quarterly 
magazine directed to elected officials 
on all levels of government—just one 
year old with its June issue, the pub- 
lication has set a contest closing date 
of October 15 (for reports covering 
the last calendar or fiscal year ending 
on or before June 30), with the an- 
nouncement of winners scheduled for 
the December issue of the magazine. 
... The British American Oil Com- 
pany has a unique way of keeping its 
stockholders informed of the progress 
of the company by printing a short 
letter on the face of an 8% x 3% 
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RAYMOND MASSEY picks Schenley 


For an Enchanted Evening 





“1 CONSIDER IT an investment in enjoyment when I serve Schenley at home, 
or order it when dining out,” says Raymond Massey, famous stage and screen star. 
So, when you play the role of host, serve the whiskey that’s the favorite of the 
stars, smooth, sociable Schenley. Rare blended whiskey, 86 proof, 65% grain 
neutral spirits. Schenley Distributors, Inc., N. Y. C. 








blotter which it encloses with each 
dividend check—a different colored 
blotter is used for common and pre- 
ferred shareholders, with copy varied 
slightly insofar as dividend payments 
are concerned. 


Transportation ... 

A railroad with a sense of humor 
is the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railroad, which last month distrib- 
uted an advertising folder entitled 
What's in a (Nick) name?, recalling 
such popular tags as “Tired, Poor and 
Weary” (given in 1875 when the 
road was in financial trouble) and 
“Tip-Up” (used in 1887 following a 
serious wreck )—the advertising plug 
came right at the end in a statement 
to the effect that the road didn’t care 
what it was called as long as prospec- 
tive shippers specified TP&W on 
their bills of lading. . . . Richfield Oil 
Corporation’s Propel-ene is a new 
gasoline ingredient designed to elimi- 
nate engine knock at city driving 
speeds—it was first introduced to the 
public last month. . . . United Air 
Lines has a special kennel for passen- 
gers who want to ship their dogs by 
air—built in two sizes, it is light in 


weight and is especially designed to 
keep dogs odorless on their air jour- 
ney. 


Random Notes... 

If you have ever wondered about 
the so-called mysteries of the com- 
modities exchanges and futures trad- 
ing, you'll welcome the brief descrip- 
tion of How Commodities Are 
Bought and Sold on the Chicago Mer- 
cantile Exchange in a_ 10-page 
pamphlet issued by that organization. 
... Aluminum sheeting embossed 
with a stucco design has been intro- 
duced by Fairmont Aluminum Com- 
pany as the answer for a material 
with the same attractive appearance 
as ordinary sheet aluminum but 
which also would be scratch- and fin- 
germark-resistant—said to be ideal 
for food market installations, it was 
first used in a Grand Union Company 
supermarket in Forest Hills, Queens, 
New York. 


Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue in 
which you are interested. 
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Inflation Poiential 





Concluded from page 3 








consumer income now being chan- 
nelled into down payments on these 
items would probably be diverted in- 
to clothing and other soft goods— 
whose civilian supply would, by that 
time, probably be diminished due to 
purchases for the armed forces. The 
ensuing effect on soft goods prices 1s 
obvious. 


Labor Situation 


Although only a few months ago 
there was much agitation—partly 
politically inspired—over the high lev- 
el of unemployment, there are actual 
labor shortages today in certain areas, 
industries and job classifications. 
These will inevitably become worse if 
enlistments or inductions take many 
more men out of civilian employment. 
In June, 61.5 million people had civil- 
ian jobs, a new record except for July 
1948, and only about three million 
persons were unemployed. This pro- 
vides a sharp contrast to the condi- 
tions which prevailed when World 
War II started; there were 9.5 mil- 
lion unemployed, on the average, in 
1939, 8.1 million in 1940 and 7.4 mil- 
lion as late as January 1941. No such 


backlog of available workers exists 


today. 
Nor is there much slack from a 
production standpoint. Industrial 


output in June probably equaled the 
peacetime peak of October-Novem- 
ber 1948 at 195 per cent of the 1935- 
39 average, against 181 per cent as 
recently as February. Manufactures 
equaled the October 1948 peak in 
May, and exceeded it in June. Pro- 
ductive capacity may thus become in- 
adequate fairly soon in certain lines 
if our war effort has to be stepped up 
materially. 

In addition to shortages of mate- 
rials and finished products due to the 
growing demand, there is a possibility 
of a reduced supply of certain impor- 
tant commodities. The Red conquest 
of China has already cut off our larg- 
est source of tungsten. If Malaya 
falls, we will lose most of our future 
supplies of tin and natural rubber. 
And in the event of an all-out war 
with Russia, other imported items 
such as coffee, wool and cocoa would 
become scarce. 

Wages are currently at all-time 
peaks. Weekly earnings of manu- 
facturing production workers in May 
were $57.50, exactly $10 above the 
highest wartime rate, reached in Jan- 
uary 1945. But labor is certain to 
press for further increases, and will 
redouble its efforts in this direction 
if a general freeze of existing wage 











Gas 


From 
Waste 


Waste anthracite silt is 
now made into gas. Dr. 
R. C. Johnson, Vice 
President in Charge of 
Research of the Anthra- 
cite Institute shows a 
visitor to the largest 
solid fuel research lab- 
oratory in the world, a 
new kind of solid fuel 
conversion plant. Plant 
burns waste anthracite 
silt without grates, sus- 
pended in a stream of 
_air and gas. Possibil- 
ities for this new de- 
velopment are gas for 
use in the home, syn- 
thetic fuels such as 
gasoline and synthetic 
chemicals. 














rates appears likely. The resulting 
rise in costs will undoubtedly be 
passed on to consumers in full in 
order to protect industry from being 
caught with temporarily narrow 
profit margins at the inception of 
price control. 

Finally, we must consider the infla- 
tionary effects of Federal deficits. 
Even if the Korean episode had not 
occurred, we would undoubtedly have 
been faced with another deficit for 
1950-51, and again in 1951-52. The 
cost of our police action in Korea 
may run to $5 billion or more; more 
trouble in Iran, Indo-China or else- 
where or—worst of all—total war, 
would add incalculable sums. It is 
not necessary to conjure up the 
spectres of dollar devaluation, debt 
repudiation or other extreme expedi- 
ents to paint a picture of rampant in- 
flation if the diplomatic and military 
situation worsens. Even if the status 
quo is maintained indefinitely, the 
forces leading to inflation are far 
stronger than those opposing it. 


Railroads 
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not a large one, appears to be in order 
this year. Furthermore, diesel loco- 
motive installations have been very 
heavy during the past year, and their 
greater efficiency is of material bene- 
fit in lowering transportation ratios. 


Outlook Favorable 


Thus, barring entirely unforeseen 
contingencies, the railroads should 
have no difficulty in showing larger 
earnings this year than in 1949, de- 
spite their poor start. But this repre- 
sents no very startling achievement, 
since 1949 net income of the Class I 
roads was, with the exception of 1946 
results, the poorest since 1940. Fur- 
thermore, wage and material costs are 
rising, and unless industrial output 
and hence railroad freight traffic are 
stimulated to a very substantial de- 
gree indeed, there is little prospect of 
a return to a really satisfactory earn- 
ings basis except for some of the bet- 
ter situated individual carriers. Total 
war would, of course, provide such a 
degree of stimulation, but would un- 
doubtedly be accompanied by much 
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more stringent income and excess 
profits taxes. 

The featherbedding demand for 
unnecessary crew members on diesel 
locomotives has been squelched; the 
switchmen’s strike has been ended by 
Government action and the yard 
trainmen and conductors have wisely 
decided not to strike in an attempt 
to enforce their original demand for 
40 hours’ work and 48 hours’ pay. 
But railroad employes do not work 
under contracts of definite length as 
da most unionized industrial work- 
ers, and there is nothing to stop road 
crews from deciding tomorrow that 
they would like, say, 15 cents an hour 
more. In this case they would prob- 
ably demand 30 cents and a fact-find- 
ing board might award them the 
fifteen cents they had been after all 
the time. 


Wage Cost Significant 


For some years before World War 
I, payroll costs consumed 41 to 44 
per cent of railroad gross revenues. 
From 1922 through 1936 (except in 
the depression years 1931 and 1932) 
the ratio varied between 46.5 per cent 
and 48.9 per cent. Higher wage rates 
and payroll taxes were more than off- 
set during the war by higher traffic, 
and the ratio dropped to 41.3 per cent 
in 1943. Last year it amounted to 
54.6 per cent, the highest in history 
except for 1946 and the period of 
inefficient Government operation in 
1919 and 1920. This illustrates not 
only the increase in wage costs which 
has already taken place, but the im- 
portance of wages as an operating ex- 
pense. 

Last year about 19 per cent of 
revenues had to be spent for materials 
used in operations and maintenance, 
the principal items being iron and 
steel products, coal, diesel and residu- 
al fuel oil and lumber. All of these 
have scored large price advances in 
recent years and may advance fur- 
ther. 

Greater efficiency of . operations 
can offset a part, but only a part, of 
such cost increases. Higher freight 
rates and higher passenger fares have 
probabty already passed the point of 
diminishing returns. Although the 
market action of railroad shares has 
recently been much more favorable 
than that of industrials and utilities, 
only the exceptional rail equity can 
qualify as an attractive medium for 
longer term investment purposes. 
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Johns-Manville 
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war totals. In the peak year (1941) 
prior to World War II, Johns-Man- 
ville sold some $92.9 million of prod- 
ucts. In the post-war years, annual 
gross volume has averaged $141.7 
million. Net profits also have shown 
a substantial increase. Earnings 
have advanced from $6 million in 
1941 to a current rate of about $15 
million. 

Some of the rise in gross and net 
has been passed on to stockholders 
in the form of increased dividends but 
distributions have been quite con- 
servative owing to the company’s ex- 
pansion pragram. Over the past ten 
years, only 47 per cent of earnings 
have been paid out as dividends. 
With the cessation of large capital 
expenditures, the company intimates 
that shareholders will receive a larger 
proportion of income in the juture. 
Not long ago, Lewis H. Brown, 
chairman of the corporation, stated: 
“TI have said a good many times that 
it was the intention of the directors 
to pay increasing amounts in divi- 
dends. I would like to see the day 
come again when we could pay out 
two-thirds or three-fourths of our 
earnings in dividends. . . . I have 
every confidence J-M will again be 
able . . . to pay out a greater per- 
centage of its earnings in dividends 
than it has in the last two or three 
years.” 

Shortly after this statement was 
made, directors put into action the 
attitude revealed by the chairman’s 
words. The company’s quarterly 
payment was increased from 50 cents 
to 60 cents per share in the second 
quarter of this year. Further liber- 
ality can reasonably be anticipated 
in view of the J-M’s excellent pros- 
pects for the remainder of the year. 

Selling at approximately 39, the 
good grade common stock provides a 
yield of 6.4 per cent based on last 
year’s dividends aggregating $2.50 


per share. In view of the quality of . 


the common stock, its promising out- 
look, and above-average record, the 
equity has much to commend it to in- 
vestors seeking participation in the 
current record-breaking activity in 
the construction field. 








Burroughs 


199TH CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty cents 
($0.20) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BuRRouGHs 
ADDING MACHINE COoMPANY, 
payable Sept. 9, 1950, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business August 11, 1950. 


SHELDON F. HALt, Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan, 
July 11, 1950 











Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


NOTICE OF SPECIAL MEETING 
OF STOCKHOLDERS 


To the Stockholders: 


Pursuant to call by the Board of Directors, 
a special meeting of the stockholders of Allied 
Chemical & Dye ne eB will be held at 
the principal office of the Company, No. 61 
Broadway, New York City, at 11:00 A.M. 
(Eastern Daylight Time), on Monday, July 
31, 1950, to consider and take action upon 
recommendation of the Board of Directors 
that the common stock of the Company out- 
standing in the hands of the public be split 
on the basis of four shares for one and that 
the certificate of incorporation of the Com- 
pany be amended for this and related pur- 
poses; and to transact such other business as 
may properly come before the meeting. 

Stockholders of record as of the close of 
business June 28, 1950, will be entitled to 
vote at such meeting. The transfer books will 


not be closed. 
W. C. KING, Secretary 
Dated, June 28, 1950. 











COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held July 11. 
1950, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06% per 
share on the $4.25 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of the 
company, payable Augtst 
15, 1950, to stockholders of 
record August 1, 1950. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treus. 




















WARREN PETROLEUM 


The Board of Directors of Warren Petroleum 
Corporation on July 11, 1950, declared from 
the earnings of the Corporation a quarterly 
dividend of 20 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable Sept. 1, 1950, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Aug. 15, 
1950. Checks will be mailed. 


W. K. WARREN, President. 
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of mounting inflationary pressures on 
our entire economy has been reflected 
to such an extent in the steadily 
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and STILL RISING. In an incredibly 
short time our cost of getting new sub- 
scribers has more than doubled. If our 
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climbing expenses, that figure promi- 

nently in servicing our subscribers, we can no 
longer postpone increasing our subscription price 
by approximately 11% from $18 to $20 a year. 


Whether the war in Korea explodes into a third 
world conflict or remains temporarily localized, 
greatly stepped-up preparations for all-out war as a 
fixed national policy for years ahead, coming on 
top of socialized plans to raise living standards of 


be an unequalled bargain, but why delay? 


published late in August. 


subscription price had remained un- 
changed for the past five years and we had main- 
tained our present high standard of quality, service, 
and value, we would now be operating at a loss! 


ANOTHER WHIRL TO THE INFLATION SPIRAL! 


the whole world, means added impetus to Govern- 
ment deficit spending, MORE INFLATION and 
further cheapening of the dollar. Result: Rising 
Taxes, Rising Wages, Rising Prices of Materials, 
Rising Cost of Doing Business. 


YOU CAN STILL GET BENEFIT OF OUR $18 RATE 


Nevertheless we now offer to those who act before September Ist an opportunity to sub- 
scribe at our current price of $18 yearly for our Super-Value 4-PART Investment Service. 
This applies to expired and expiring subscriptions, to current subscribers no matter 
when subscriptions expire in future months, and to non-subscribers. Letters from many 
subscribers indicate they are convinced that FinanciaL Wortp gives them more 

HELP than other well-known investment services, regardless of price. Even at $20 it will 


By subscribing now (or renewing before expiration) you will receive one of the first copies of 
the 1950 Revised Edition of our Annual 288-page Book of “STOCK FACTOGRAPHS,” to be 
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FINANCIAL WORLD, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Enclosed is check (or money order) for your 
4-PART INVESTMENT SERVICE (for the 
period indicated below) consisting of (a) FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD each week; (b) “INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” each 
month; (c) use of Investment Advice Privilege as 
per rules; and (d) Annual $4.50 “STOCK FAC- 
TOGRAPH” BOOK FREE—1950 edition, ready 
late in August. Covers nearly 1900 stocks. 

(0 12 months’ subscription, $18.00 — $20.00 after Aug. 31 
{) 6 months’ subscription, $10.00 — $11.00 after Aug. 31 
Indicate whether subscription is New [] 


Renewal [] 
or Advance Renewal [] 









(Subscriptions for more than ONE year not accepted at $18 rate) 


But whether you subscribe now at $18 or wait 
until after August 31 and pay $20, you'll find our 
4-PART Investment Service represents a _ value 
second to none in the investment service field. 
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Street News 





Wall Street settles down after initial war jolt— 





fter the first shock of the Korean 
activity, and after a 17-million- 
share week in a stock market that 
was no respecter of industries or 
types of securities, the thoughtful 
people in Wall Street and all the 
country’s Main Streets settled down 
to reason things out. If warfare is 
to fan out from Korea, there are cer- 
tain industries which should profit; 
certain others to suffer. Transition of 
the national economy from peacetime 
to wartime basis should affect securi- 
ties differently. 

For instance, Government bonds 
sold off with everything else in thie 
first few shocking days. Was that 
reasonable, if an expanding war is the 
reason for the market’s jitters? An 
expansive war would mean some 
more billions of national debt. That 
would presuppose steps to assure 
steady or easier interest rates. So, 
why should not Government bonds 
stand at least steady in price? Why 
should not high grade- corporate 
bonds retain their relationship with 
Governments There was no answer 
to these questions, so the gilt edge 
bond market recovered. 


The danger of an inflation—from 
this high level—that would make the 
1946-49 inflation look like a spending 
spree in Vermont, would call for cer- 
tain credit restrictions. The wise 
cnes are talking now about the pos- 
sibility of another resort to the credit 
restrictions imposed under Regula- 
tion “W,” particularly the curb on 
instalment credit. Nothing down and 
three years to pay has been a boon 
to the television industry and to 
others. 

The stock market reacted to that 
even after the first shock of the Ko- 
rean war. If an expanding war should 
reduce the output of consumer goods, 
increase employment and give work- 
ing people much more money to 
spend, you have the setting for what 
might become a wild inflation if credit 
curbs are not imposed. 
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Inflation and credit restrictions much discussed 






The passing of Edwin G. Bruns, 
a New York Stock Exchange mem- 
ber since 1891, calls attention to the 
fact that he was the third oldest mem- 
ber, in point of seat ownership. Old- 
est of all at the moment are Frederick 
H. Prince, 1885, a Providence, R. I., 
member; and Leonard D. White, 
1889, a New York floor member, 
who is still seen around the trading 
posts. He is not burdened by a spe- 
cialist’s status, but prides himself on 
being able to trade 61 years after he 
bought his seat. 


The $20 million revolving credit 
for the Union of South Africa was 
negotiated by Dillon Read & Co. This 
arrangement recalls the vigorous part 
played by that firm in the hectic pro- 
gram of foreign financing of the 
1920s. The oldtimers associate with 
that era of financing the late James 
V. Forrestal, then the leading part- 
ner in Dillon Read. In those days 
no financial reporter covering the in- 
vestment banking beat could call it a 
day before talking to Jim Forrestal. 
His lifelike portrait in the reception 
room of the firm’s new quarters at 
Wall and William Streets is some- 
thing the oldtimers still study. 


Bankers Trust Company has al- 
ways been regarded as “high hat”— 
quality and size of accounts rather 
than numbers. So the arrangement 
for buying the banking business of 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co. for the 
sake of the locations it would bring 
to Bankers Trust caused a lifting of 
eyebrows. The Bankers Trust ad- 
ministers the $1%4 billion pension 
fund of the Bell Telephone System 
and many other such accounts. Na- 
tional City Bank pointed the way for 
the large New York banks when it 
established a personal loan system 
and began accepting compound inter- 
est accounts. Other competing banks 
thought that undignified, but one after 
another they have been falling in line. 
Small loan accounts and savings ac- 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Extra Dividend 

The Board of Directors of Bates Manu- 
facturing Company has declared an extra 
dividend of $1.00 per share upon the shares 
of common stock of the Company, payable 
August 16, 1950, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on August 2, 1950. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


Frep C. Scrisner, Jr.. Secretary 
July 0, 1950. 











MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of Bates Manu- 
facturing Company has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.12% per share 
upon the shares of preferred stock of Bates 
Manufacturing Company, payable October 
1, 1950, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on September 15, 1950. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


Frep C. Scrisner, Jr.. Secretary 
July 6, 1950. 








GOODFYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors 
has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends: 
$1.25 per share for the third 
quarter of 1950 upon the $5 
Preferred Stock, payable Sep- § 
tember 15, 1950 to stockhold- § 
ers of record at the close of 
business August 15, 1950. Se 
$1.00 per share upon the Byis 
Common Stock, payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1950 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business August 15, 1950. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

By W. D. Shilts, Secretary 
Akron, Obio, July 10, 1950 


























Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 

















counts, when built up to volume, have 
been a fruitful source of income for 
major banks at times when big in- 
dustry is self-sufficient. i 
Eugene Lokey helped in the 
transition of the New York Stock 
Exchange from a private club answer- 
able to no one but the members, to 
a national institution subject to SEC 
regulations and a servant of the pub- 
lic. He will fill an equally important 
gap in the public relations of Curtiss- 
Wright. 
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National Steel 
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The basis of National’s success has 


been management’s 


the most of the company’s 


ability to make 
favorable 


features through wise expansion and 
careful stewardship of assets. 
In 1949, $11.9 million was set aside 


for depreciation over and above the 
amount allowed by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue for tax purposes. 
Chairman Weir indicated that the ex- 
cess sum was set aside to provide 
for replacement of plant which could 
not be reconstructed in the future if 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue’s 
schedule was used. 

This departure from Federal tax 
accounting practice plus other vari- 
ances resulted in an apparent tax rate 
of 48 per cent on National’s net in- 














DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

Stocks on major exchanges normally sell Hidrs. 
ex-dividend the second full business day idiieniowy =. nF 
SS aE NS. Hlars. | McGraw Electric ..... Q75c 8 1 = 7-17 

Pay- of Le ee 40c 9-1 8-4 

Company able Record | Miles Shoes .......... Q25c 7-31 7-20 
Agnew-Surpass Shoe..*15c 9-1 7-31 | Montana Power 
Aluminium, Ltd. ..... *O75— 9-5 811 DOE. ou es $1.50 8-1 7-12 
Am. Car & Foundry Motor Products ....... Q50 8-15 8 4 

bee ee $1.19 7-18 7-11 | Murphy (G.C.) Co..Q3,%c 9-1 8-16 
Associated Dry Goods.Q40c 9-1 8-11 | Nathan Straus- 

Do 6% pf. ........ Q$1.50 9-1 8-11 Duparquet ......... Q25c 8-1 7-14 

Do 7% of. .....26 Q$1.75 9-1 8-11 | Nat'l Mallinson Fabrics.20c 8-1 7-18 
Atlas Powder ...... Q37%c 8-1 7-20 | New Mexico & Ariz. 

iL , . ————e Q$l 8-1 7-20 Re) Sa 2c «68-15 «8-1 
Barecos CM i. .....500 12%c 7-27 7-12 | National Tea ........ Q60c 9-1 8-16 
| ee E$1 8-16 8-2 | New York Air Brake...50c 9-1 8-15 

Do 4%4% pf. ....Q$1.12% 10-1 9-15 ; New York Merchandise.10c 8-1 7-20 
1 2? eae Q50c 8-15 7-25 | N. Y. State E.& G..Q42%c 8-15 7-21 
Birtman Electric ....... 5c 8-1 47-17 | Northern Ill. Corp......20c 8-1 7-17 
Booth Fisheries ........ 15¢ 8-1 7-20 | Northwest Eng. ...... Q50c 8-1 7-14 
Burroughs Add. Mach.Q20c 9-9 8-11 Lg Me ee E25c 8-1 7-14 
Caterpillar Tractor ....50c 8-10 7-20 | Oklahoma Gas & El...62%c 7-29 7-14 

Do 4.20% pfi....... Q$1.05 8-10 7-20 | Oliver Un. Filters Cl. B.25¢ 8-1 7-12 
Cast 43. 3.) Cec woiccccs 75c 10-1 9-12 | Pacific Finance 
Central P.& L.4% pf...Q$1 8-1 7-15 rere eer Q$1.25 8-1 7-15 
Chesapeake Corp. (Va.).50c 8-15 8-5 | Pacific Lighting ..... 75c «688-15 Ss 7-20 
Cleve., Cinn., Chic. & Park & Tilford Dist...Q75c 8-4 - 7-17 

ee Se Soe eshte S65:- 7-38 ‘7-14 | Patican Go, Lad. ...... 10c 8-10 7-20 
Clinton Foods .......M20c 8-1 7-17 | Pfeiffer Brewing ..... Q50c 9-1 8-11 

DO «...s0.--..+.0.-0ade 9 OG | Piety Digs ...03. 5.4 $1 9-8 8-16 

| we M20c 10-1 9-16 | Procter & Gamble..... Q65c 8-15 7-24 

Do 44% pi.....Q$1.12% 10-1 9-16 | Public Service (Ind.).Q45c 9-1 8-15 
Columbia Pictures Railway & Light Sec...Q30c 8-1 7-24 

2 ie Q$1.06% 8-15 8-1 Do 4% pl... iu: QO50ce 8-1 7-24 
Columbian Carbon ....Q50c 9-11 8-15 | Reliance Grain, Ltd...*$2.50 7-14 7-11 
Congoleum-Nairn ..037%c 9-15 9-1 | Richfield Oil ......... Q50c 9-15 8-15 
Cook Paint & Varnish.Q25c 9-1 814 | Rockland Lt. & Pr...... ISe 8-1 7-13 

Sey ee QO75< 9-1 8-14 Do 4.65% pf. A...Q$1.16 8-1 7-13 
Corn Exch. Bk. & Tr..Q75c 8-1 7-18 | Rose’s 5, 10 & 25c 
Fairbanks, Morse ......50c 9-1 8-9 Svc asc akenea Q25¢ 8-1 7-20 
Fitchburg Gas & El. Lt..75c 7-15 7-7 | Sharp & Dohme 
General Shoe ........ 62%c 7-31 7-18 $4.25 pf. ........ Q$1.06% 8 1 7-18 
Goodyear Tire & Rub...Q$1 9-15 8-15 | Sheller Mfg. .......... 25c | 429-12.—s 8-16 

eS eee Q$1.25 9-15 8-15 | Tung Sol Lamp Works..50c 8-1 7-17 
Grant (W. T.) Co..... Q25c 10-1 9-7 | United Chemicals ...... 48c 7-24 7-14 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio R.R..50c 8-12 7-24 | Warren Petroleum ...Q20c 9-1 8-15 
Hershey Chocolate ...Q50c 8-15 7-25 , 

SEOUEES, BMG. cca csosse 20c 8-1 7-20 Accumulations 

Hormel (G.A.) & Co..62%c 8-15 7-29 | Eastern Industries 

Houston Lighting & Pr. OE. ccasilidss int Sl5c 8-1 7-20 
| eee Q$1 8-1 7-15 | Eastern Sugar Assoc. 

Howe Sound ......... Q50c 9-11 8-29 2 Ee ere $1.25 8-18 7-21 

Do 44% pf. ..... QO50%c 9-11 8-29 | Hutchins Investing 
Interchemical Corp...... 30c 8-1 7-20 eT Pe errr? 75c 4«267-15— 7-11 

Do 44% pf. ....Q$1.12% 8-1 7-20 i iedoay (C. W.) & Co. 
Iowa Southern Utilities 30c. 9-1 8-15 ep I re ener *$4 8-3 7-11 
Jantzen Knitting Mills.Q20c 8-1 7-15 
Kresge (S. S.)....... Q50c 9-12 8-22 Stock 
L’Aiglon Apparel ..... Ql0c 8-10 7-28 | Am, International ........ t 8-4 7-17 
Lowenstein (M.) & EAB ia 

MR ie. He QO50c 8-15 8 1 aan ig one woagee ,"ieaaintes: Jie phate 

* =4 ams xpress tor €ac shares 0 m nter 

— ee ae aE “EE ee national. _E Extra M-—Monthly. O--Quatterly. 
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come in 1949 as against the 40 per 
cent rate applied by the Government 
to consolidated statements. Last 
year’s net would have been approxi- 
mately $1.60 per share higher had 
the company adhered to standard de- 
preciation practice. 

The conservatism of National’s ac- 
counting methods should be consid- 
ered when comparing the company’s 
results with those of other steel-mak- 
ing firms. U. S. Steel’s Federal in- 
come tax amounted to 43 per cent oi 
1949 apparent pre-tax profits, while 
Bethlehem Steel’s tax was only 40 
per cent of the pre-tax net. 

A good quality cyclical equity, Na- 
tional Steel is an attractive commit- 
ment in portfolios where some risk 
can be taken and possible wide price 
fluctuations can be overlooked. At 
recent quotations around 40, the com- 
mon stock provides a yield of six per 
cent based on current quarterly pay- 
ments of 60 cents per share, a satis- 
factory return quality considered. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


July 19: American Airlines ; Automotive 
Gear Works; Belding- Heminway ; Cali- 
fornia Water Service ; Crown Cork & Seal; 
Dixie Cup; Dravo Corp. ; Federal Mogul ; 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco; Lone Star Gas; 
M & M Wood Working; Merck & Co.; 
Owens-Illinois Glass; U.S. Hoffman Ma- 
chinery. 

June 20: Atlantic Coast Line Railroad; 
Sidney Blumenthal Co.; Chicago Yellow 
Cab; Florida Power; H. S. Gossard Co.; 
International Harvester; Kansas City 
Stock Yards; Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road; Outboard Marine & Mfg.; Public 
Service of New Hampshire; Simmons Co. ; 
South Bend Lathe Works. 

July 21: American Laundry Machinery ; 
Budd Co.; Eagle-Picher; Glidden Co.; 
Lionel Corp.; National Cylinder Gas; Na- 
tional Tea. 

July 24: Black Hills Power & Light: 
Connecticut Power; Curtis Fublishing; 
Derby Gas & Electric; Ford Motor of 
Canada; Howard Stores; Humble Oil & 
Refining; Manhattan Shirt; Talon, Inc.; 
S. D. Warren Co. 

July 25: Allied Kid; American Machine 
& Foundry; American Safety Razor; 
American Tobacco; Argo Oil; Borden 
Co. ; Buckeye Pipe Line ; City Auto Stamp- 
ing; Consolidated Edison (N. Y.); Deere 
& Co.; Robert Gair Co.; International 
Cigar Machinery ; Jones & Laughlin Steel ; 
Kings County Lighting : Lindsay Light & 
Chemical; National Gypsum; National 
Lead ; Northam Warren Corp.; Poor & 
Co.; Remington Rand; Socony-Vacuum 
Oil; Southern Railway; Standard Cap & 
Seal ; Tampa Electric; United Engineering 
& Foundry ; U.S. Steel ; Universal Con- 
solidated Oil: Vanadium- Alloys Steel; 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift. 
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‘Meet Your Executives 





Cities 
Service 
President 
W. Alton 


Jones 


native of 

Webb 
City, Missouri, 
W. Alton Jones 
was born in 
1G i531. i Attended Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity 1911-12... . He first began 
work for Cities Service with its sub- 
sidiary Empire District Electric 
Company, ultimately rising to auditor 
and treasurer. It wasn’t long before 
his executive ability was recognized 
and he began his climb to the top by 
servilig as an assistant to one of the 
vice presidents. At the same time he 
was elected to membership on the 
executive committee, of which he be- 
came chairman in 1925. Two years 
later he was elected first vice presi- 
dent and last January Mr. Jones 
rounded out a decade as president of 
the company. . During World 
War II he was president of War 
Emergency Pipelines, Inc., which 
built the “Big Inch” and “Little Big 
Inch.” . . . Has two daughters. 


Continental 
Can 
President 
Hans A. 


Eggerss 


B orn in 1890 
in Persia, 
lowa, this son 
of a paper and 
paper board ; 

products manufacturer was perhaps 
predestined for a career in the con- 
tainer field. . . . Moving to Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, at an early age, he 
attended the public schools there and 
continued his education at Wisconsin 
University and Marquette Univer- 
sity. ... His career in the paper con- 
tainer business began in 1908 when 
he joined A. George Schulz Com- 
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pany. By 1912 he had demonstrated 
sufficient ability to be placed in charge 
of the corrugated and fibre box divi- 
sion of Eggerss, O’Flying Company. 
World War I interrupted his career 
for two years, but subsequently he 
returned for a short while to the 
Schulz Company, followed by two 
years as a department manager for 
the Eddy Paper Company. In 1924 
he formed Container Company and 
became its president, retaining that 
position after the company was ac- 
quired by Continental Can. By 1945 
he also was elected to the board of 
directors and appointed a vice presi- 
dent of the parent company. Early in 
1946 he succeeded to the post of ex- 
ecutive vice president and hardly had 
he become accustomed to his new 
title when in December of the same 
year he was elected president of Con- 
tinental Can. . . . Has one son. 


Celanese 
Corporation 
President 
Harold 
Blancke 


New York- 

er through 
and through, 
he was born in 
Manhattan in 
1904 and was educated there... . 
Joining Celanese Corporation of 
America at the age of 19, his is the 
story of the young accountant who 
rose rapidly within his organization. 
He received his first managerial post 
in 1930 as assistant treasurer. His 
next position was to begin in 1932 
when he became assistant secretary, 
followed by an appointment to the 
post of treasurer in 1935. In 1937 he 
was first elected to the board of di- 
rectors and in the following year he 
became a member of the executive 
committee. He was secretary of 
Celanese Corporation from 1938 to 
1942 when he was named a vice presi- 
dent. In the summer of 1945, at the 
age of 41, he advanced to president. 
. .. Has a daughter and a son. 








CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 


We professionally design 

your charts and maps to do 

successfully the work you 
desire of them. 


7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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How to make 
Stockholder Relations 
More Effective 


Edited by 
WESTON SMITH 
Survey Direetor 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


“Stockholder Relations Guide- 
Book” is a working reference for 
every corporation executive, pub- 
lic relations counsel and advertis- 
ing agency participating in 2& 
stoekholder relations program, or 
working in financial community 
liaison. Running the gauntlet 
from the preparation of annual 
reports through all of the variety 
ef techniques in stockholder rela- 
tions, this four-color, illustrated 
brochure (32 pages) provides con- 
crete examples on “What to Do” 
and “How to Do It.” 


Attach a dollar bill or send 
check for $1 with this ad- 
vertisement for one copy to: 


FINANCIAL WORLD 





86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 









Condensed Factographs of Active Over-the-Counter Industrial Stocks 










———— 000 Omitted 
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a _ wou. c—Per Share of Common—, —— 
Incorporated Executive Business and/or . 148 
Company: Year State Office Product $ (shs.) (Par.) ‘tapital vi Valen Earns. Div. Earns Div. High Low 
Alabama Mills........ aa aig gf Light & heavy cotton goods None None 428(1) %. 227 $22.48 $4.56 $2.00 $2.71 $2.00 13 — 7% 
American Dist. Telegraph. 4 ag . New ae Control. by West. Union 12,900 None 109(n) 305 176.42 14.34 5.00 21.54 5.00 100 — 90 
American Enka........... 928—Del. Enka. N ae of re Lene il 3,125 125 —— Gua 2 of = 4 “2 a os $e He a ee 
American Hardware....... oo ah el New Britain, Conn uilders are, etc. one one m ‘ i : — Me 
American Maize Products. .1906—Maine New York, Corn products, feeds, meal 2,545 72 shs. 300(n) 5,088 30.38 1.05 1.00 2.51 1.25 17%— 13% 
American Optical.......... 1869—Mass. Southbridge, Mass. Optical equipment 11,212 None 646(n) 36,493 62.69 4.13 2.00 3.39 2.00  36%— 29% 
Anheuser-Busch .......... 1875—Mo. t. Louis, Mo. Beer ‘‘Budweiser’’ None None 4,500(4) 30,564 17,48 2.99 1.00 3.22 ,}-00 255.— 18% 
Pe eer 1933—Del. Los Angeles. Cal. Milk, cream, ice cream 435 245 454(1) ,300 8.36 1.12 = 1.00 1.88 *1.00 13 — 8% 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman El. 1928—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Elec. light devices None None 400(10) 6,218 26. 7.00 4.25 8.36 3.25 46%— 27 
Art Metal Construction....1913—Mass. Jamestown, N. Y. Mfg. office furniture None None 298(10) 10,157 49.23 12.39 6.00 10.06 4.00 0 — 29% 
B/G Dea: SPiises cancdss 1925—Del. Chicago, Ill. Restaurant chain 130 24(A) 126(1) 127 6.49 1.98 *1.00 1.31 1.00 10%— 8% 
Bates Manufacturing...... 1852—Me. Augusta, Me. Cotton & rayon fabrics None 3 391(10) 19,111 70.51 18.31 6.00 5.78 3.00 29%— 20% 
Bausch & Lomb Optical...1908—N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Ophthalmic products 11,349 50 582(10) 2,303 30.24 1.09 0.75 D0.30 0.25 18%— 7% 
ee er eae 1899—Del. Passaic, N. J. Woolen fabrics, ties 4,269 338 513(1) 15,355 15.31 4.15 1.00 0.83 1.75 155%— 8% 
Brockway Motor........... 1932—N. Y. Cortland, N. Y. Heavy-duty trueks None None 217(10) 6,515 45.36 5.88 2.25 2.08 1.75 17%— 13 
Brewn & Sharpe Mfg...... 1868—R. I. Providence, R. I, Machine tools, cutters, etc. None None 693(10) 18,059 36.19 1.47 1.50 D0.46 1.20 21%— 16% 
Buckeye Steel Castings....1894—Ohio Columbus, Ohio Castings for rail equip, None 24 216(n) 5,864 27.27 7.86 4.75 3.17 1.00 23%— 14 
Chase Candy Co.......c00 1944—Mo._ St. Louis, Mo. Packaged & bulk candy 1.984 98 756 (1) 2,643 4.00 f1.32 0.90 fD1.54 None 4%— 1% 
Chilton Company.......... 1911—Del. Philadelphia, ‘Pa. Trade magazines, services None None 411(10) 2,831 19.23 1.50 1.00 1.83 1.00 13%— 11 
Columbia Baking.......... 1928—Del. Atlanta, Ga. Bread and cake None 133 100(n 487 28.43 1.56 1.22% 0.94 1.00 14%— 8 
Crowell-Collier Publishing. 1920—Del. New York, N. Y. Magazines and books None None 1,551(n) 21,057 9.77 1.56 2.20 0.85 1.20 20%— 13 
Dentists’ Supply.......... 1899—N. Y. New York, N. Y. False teeth; dental sup. None None 1 .200(2%) 4,45 4.74 1.15 0.81 0.87 0.75 12%— 10% 
Dictaphone Corp........... 1993 N. Y. New York, N. Y. Dictating machines, etc. 2.200 15 132(n) 5,28 29.85 | 1.45 1.00 4.28 1.00 23%— 16% 
Dun & Bradstreet......... 1930—N. J. New York, N. Y. Mercantile credit sources None 37 960(n) 15,355 ene 2.23 1.50 3.28 1.50 26%— 20% 
Durez Plastics & Chems...1939—N. Y. N. Tonawanda,N.Y. Phenolic plastics 3.560 Nonel,500(1.66%) 5,935 5.49 0.88 0.80 1.01 0.86 14%— 10% 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods..1883—Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Wholesale dry goods 6,007 143 863(n) 34,506 56.75 6.69 2.00 k4.10 *1.00 28 — 20 
Foundation Company.. .1902—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Engineering & contract None None 165(1) 52 6.81 D0.60 None 0.16 None 55%— 3% 
Garlock Packing.......... 1905—N. Y. Palmyra, N. Y. Mfg. mechanical packings 1,681 None 418(1) 5,943 23.09 3.27 2.26 1.17 1.00 18%— 15% 
Giddings & Lewis........ 1895—Wis. Fond du —— es Milling & drilling mach. 2,296 None 300(2) 4,725 17.04 1.07 0.50 1.26 0.50 10%— 7% 
Good Humor Corp......... 1939—N. Y. Brooklyn, N Ice cream products None None 350(1) 55 7.67 1.74 0.50 1.99 0.50 10 — 6% 
Graton & Knight......... 1926—Mass. Worcester, Mass. Hides, leather, tanning None 17 83(n) 2,160 36.30 1.37. None D1.24 None 14 — 8 
Great Lakes Steamship....1924—Del. Syracuse, N. Y. Transportation Gt. Lakes None 180(n) 3,269 27.76 5.75 2.35 4.55 2.00 30 — 25 
Srinnell..COD. «0050000000 1923—Del. Providence, R. I. Sprinkler systems, etc. None None 500(n) 18,309 70.17 14.50 2.25 12.51 2.25 32%— 22% 
Harrisburg Steel.......... 1899—Penn. Harrisburg, Pa. Steel cylinders, etc. None None 183(5) 1,86 25.58 5.76 1.07% 2.28 140 15 —I11 
Harshaw Chemical......... 1897—Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Chemicals, pigments 4,700 None 293(10) 8,678 37.08 14.67 1.82% 2.74 1.35 30%— 20 
Hearst Cons. Pub. 7% ‘‘A’’1930—Del. San Francisco,Cal. Holding Co. periodicals 13.758 A1,190(25)2,000(n) 11,643 ae 5.00 11.75 3.67 1.75 23%— 17% 
Heywood-Wakefield ....... 1921—Mass,. Gardner, Mass. Furniture, seatings 1,300 139 120(12%) 6,220 41.95 6.50 2.50 3.24 2.00 18%— 12 
Ideal Cement Co..... .. 1908—Colo. Denver, Colo. Cement producer 2,000 None 1,379(10) 6,797 21.46 3.60 1.70 4.73 2.00 36 — 31% 
Interstate Bakeries. ..1937—Del. Kansas City, Mo. Wholesale bakers 3,590 76 305(1) 3,916 6.34 6.73 0.30 6.49 1.20 16 — 10% 
Jonas & Naumburg.. .1922—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Hatter fur for felts None None 254(2%) 1,621 7.27 jD0.05 None jD0.25 None 38%— 2% 
Kellogg Company.......... 1922—Del. BattleCreek, Mich. Cereal products None None 2,186(1) 15,854 14.35 4.35 2.00 5.28 3.75 40 — 30% 
Landers, Frary & Clark...1853—Conn. New Britain, Conn. Household utensils 2,600 None 420(25) 12,256 44.24 2.76 1.50 2.20 1.50 28%— 21% 
Lawrence Portland Cement.1898—Pa. Northampton, Pa. Cement and lime Non None 225(10) 2,501 30.32 3.19 1.00 3.62 1.25 15%—11% 
MacFadden Publications...1924—N. Y. New York, N. Y¥. Magazines ‘‘True Story,’’ ete. 2,334 55 272(1) 2,850 Se 1.038 0.75 0.87 0.75 9%— 5 
Matiory (P.. B.),....<.<s028 1928—Md. Indianapolis, Ind. Ignition contracts 1,720 None 403(n) 5,388 . 22.10 2.86 1.25 2.79 25 20%— 15 
Marlin-Rockwell ......... 1934—Del. Jamestown, N. Y. Steel balls and bearings None None 339(1) 11,677 40.82 82 5.50 TT 6.50 57%— 45% 
Mergenthaler Linotype..... 1895—N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Type-setting machines None None 236(n) 17,520 116.28 19.25 4.25 114.23 6.00 #59 — 44% 
Mohawk Rubber........... 1913—Ohio Akron, Ohio Automobile tires None None 142(n) 2,999 29.55 2.74 1.00 2.09 0.25 13%— 10% 
New Britain Machine...... 1895—Conn. New Britain, Conn, Spindle screw machines None None 140(n) 4,985 60.40 0.33 1.00 1.28 =1.00 —14 
Nicholson File Co......... 1864—R. I. Providence, R. I. Files None None 566(n) 10,052 29.36 3.39 2.40 1.97 1.60 37%— 27% 
IS DON so saceesivsneen 1936—Del. New York, N. Y. Book and box matches None None 188(25) 7,059 44.22 2.96 1.00 8.05 1.40 28 —17% 
Permutit Company........ 1930—Del. New York, N. Y. Water rectifying equipm’t None None 220(1) 2,733 16.75 3.34 1.30 2.78 1.55 15%— 10% 
Petroleum Heat & Power..1919—Del. New York, N. Y. Oil burners; fuel oil .513 None 2 aeatas 4,635 7.13 f1.89 0.40 fD0.07 None 11%— 7 
SERRE IOS 1937—Del. Cambridge, Mass. Polarizing products None 25 (1) 1,709 3.25 29 None 1.63 None 31%— 16% 
Remington Arms.......... 1920—Del. Bridgeport, Conn. Small arms ammunition None 37 7,493) 20,178 3.55 0.66 0.40 0.28 0.17 5 — 3% 
Republic Natural Gas..... 1934—-Del. Dallas, Tex Natural gas, oil 8,142 None 1,451(2) 764 11.94 f2.72 1.00 £3.03 1.00 42 — 27% 
Robertson (H. H.)........ 1916—Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Building materials None None 250(n) 6,998 41.94 8.08 3.00 5.70 3.00 38 — 31 
Rockwell Mfg. Co......... 1925—Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Valves, meters, etc. 3,000 None 1,870(2%) 22,465 16.34 3.11 0.85 3.15 1.15 19%— 10 
Safety Car H. & L....... 1939—Del. New Haven, Conn. Railway light, & air-cond. None None 376(12%4) 6,335 22.79 1.94 1.387% 2.38 1.87% 17 — 12% 
Savannah Sugar Ref....... 1916—N. Y. Savannah, Ga. Bulk, packaged sugars None None 210(1) 5,152 34.90 6.32 2.00 6.85 2.50 38%— 35 
i el, SEE EE ee 1937—Del. Chicago, Il. Elec. & pneu. tools None None 360(2) 3,516 14.33 4.89 1.60 2.02 2.00 22%— 11% 
Staley (A. E.) Mfg.....,. 1906—Del. Decatur, Ill. Corn & soybean products 3,325 50 847(10) 17,456 47.13 7.60 2.00 4.90 2.00 41%— 32 
Standard Screw........... 1900—N. J. Chicago, Ill. Screw machine products None 1 284(20) 5,150 69.28 7.87 2.40 3.63 2.40 60 — 50% 
Stanley Works............ 1852—Conn. New Britain, Conn. Hardware & tools 1,600 None 569(25) 22,486 68.05 9.30 3.50 8.27 3.00 65 — 44 
Stromberg-Carlson ....... 1914—N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Switchboards, radios 2,700 68 298(10) ,824 28.59 2.49 0.95 D2.06 t+ 16%— 9 
Me EE EE LC a. eadville, Pa. ppers None 2 ‘ . 2. x .52 3 _ 
Tal I 1913—P. Meadville, P Zi 05 1,122(5) 14,094 21.59 69 2.00 2.5: 2.00 25%— 18 
OT Se eae 1936—Del. New York, N. ¥Y. Feminine hygenic prod. 3 None 300(1) 1,048 6.29 2.35 1.50 3.04 2.40 33%— 17 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & 8..1891—N. J. HighBridge,N.J. Alloy steel castings None None 102(n) 3,707 64.62 9.11 1.00 4.78 3.50 33 — 23 
Tennessee Products & Chem. 1917—Tenn. Nashville, Tenn. Iron, coke & chemical 019 317 366 (5) 3,014 20.45 4.81 *0.20 4.37 *0.80 5e— 
eh | eee 1922—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Publishes ‘‘Time’’, ‘‘Life’”’ 9,915 None 1,953(1) 36,873 12.17 4.61 2.37% 3.46 2.25 380%— 22% 
Tokheim Oil T. & P...... pt eo Ft. Wayne, Ind. Gasoline & oil pumps None None 322(n) 2,899 12.91 kDO.08 0.75 k1.55 = 1. 13 — 8% 
ge! SE 1880—Mass. Newburyport, Mass, Silver ware None None 120(n) 3,049 32.72 6.74 2.50 8.13 2.75 48 — 32 
Trico Prosusts ae 1920—N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. Auto windshield wipers None t189 u356(n) 8,981 45.74 u7.92 2.50 u9.58 2.50 40 — 34 
Un. Artists Theatre 06 .1926—Md. New York, N.Y. Theatre operator 201 11 600(n) 1,3 12.82 h1.80 0.50 h1.41 0.50 9 — Th 
Un. Drill & Tool ‘‘B’’....1926—Mich. Chicago, Ill. Metal working tools, drills None A323 = 498(10) 4,467 15.27 2.58 0.60 0.6 0.60 ThH— 5% 
United Piece * wei Works. — J. Lodi, N. J. Textile dryers & finishers 144 63 898(n) 1,792 94.88 0.71 None D0.25 None 1%— 1 
ee aaa 926—N. M. New York, N. ¥. Potash salts None None 1,050(n) 2,390 8.85 2.82 1.70 2.62 i 70 5 — 19 
Universal Match.......... 1937_Del St Louis, Mo. All types of matches 1,950 None 138(5) 3,796 47.18 D2.33 1.50 1.06 0.50 20%— 14% 
WOOO, ei cincesccuce 1928—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Counting & comp. devices None None 415(n) 4,670 22.63 3.26 2.00 3.02 2.00 33%— 24 
Warner & Swasey......... 1928—Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Machine tools ; lathes None None 807 (n) 7,704 15.90 0.71 0.25 D0.77 None 9%— 7% 
Welch Grape Juice........ 1903—N. Y. Westfield, N. Y. Grape juice and jame 3,000 None 312(2%) yo 24.47 h3.88 None hD1.36 None 27 — 13 
Wilcox & Gibbs........... 1866—N. Y. New York, N. ¥. Sewing machines; parts None 11 154(5) 18.36 1.82 0.50 1.01 0.50 6%— 4 
Winn & Lovett Grocery....1928—Fla. Jacksonville, Fla. Retail grocery chain 1,700 20 = 1,116(1) ri ‘528 4.75 v0.63 0.40 £1.36 0.45 §10%— 86% 
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cit. *Also paid stock, 


{Arrears $8.31% 


Fiscal years: c—March 31, following year; f—June 30; h—August 31; i—September 30; j—October 31; k—November 
a stock; v—6 months to June 30. 


to 
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"Paid Stock. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 
12 Months to June 30 
Lehman Corp. .......... $2.18 $2.36 


6 Months to June 30 
General Amer. Investors... 0.28 0.28 


Paes BOR. nc dacisvedss 0.76 0.72 
Woodward Iron ........ 3.60 3.90 
24 Weeks to June 16 

B/G Peete, Mib..s....-%. 0.84 0.60 
Consolidated Laundries... 0.60 0.99 
Kreeir Gah. (£66 ceils sna cin 3.52 4.00 
Wagner Baking ......... 0.53 0.92 
9 Months to June 3 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 4.07 1.29 
12 Months to May 31 


Amer. Gas & Elec....... 4.29 4.56 
Appalachian Elec. Pwr... p26.67 p23.84 
Birmingham Electric .... 1.52 2.45 
Calif. Pacific Utilities.... 4.50 3.73 
El Paso Natural Gas.... 1.74 2.38 
Fort Worth Transit..... 0.38 1.15 
Gulf States Utilities..... 1.77 1.71 


Indiana & Michigan Elec. p51.23 p44.88 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 2.04 2.24 


Nat’! Mallinson Fabrics... 2.14 D1.10 
New Orleans Pub. Serv... 2.97 3.00 
Obie PORE i. icecsase p43.87 p46.49 
Oklahoma Nat. Gas...... 3.04 3.33 
Pacifie Tel. @ Fess. :.. a. 6.42 6.12 
Public Service (Ind.).... 2.53 2.47 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt.. 1.82 1.56 
Sierra Pacific Pwr....... 2.18 1.96 

9 Months to May 31 
United Specialties ...... 2.04 1.57 

6 Months to May 31 
Bie. ive etna danas 1.02 0.82 
if . eee eee 1.34 1.32 
Ohio Seamless Tube...... 2.47 4.22 
i ere 0.66 D1.54 
Shamrock Oil & Gas.... 1.64 1.85 
Tokheim Oil Tank & P.. 0.96 0.50 
Wayne Pump .......... D012 D0.35 
Wright Hargreaves M... *0.09 

5 Sanat to May 31 
Cent. Maine Pwr........ 0.74 0.82 


Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Pwr. (Balt.).. 0.97 0.71 


Hein-Werner ........... 0.44 0.41 
Lehigh Valley R.R....... 0.30 0.07 
Missouri- Kansas-Texas.. D0.55 D0.89 
N. Y. Chic. & St. Louis.. 21.27 20.75 
St. Louis- San Francisco.. 0.73 D0.16 
Southern Pacific ........ 3.10 1.62 
6 Months to May 27 

General Paint .......... 0.72 0.41 
12 Months to April 30 

Brown-Forman Dist...... 4.64 5.69 
City Investing .......... 1.01 1.82 
Cosden Petroleum ...... 1.68 3.14 


Fulton Market Cold Stor. 1.68 1.40 
Nat’l Alfalfa Dehydrating 
D 


eS A PR eee 0.09 D0.004 
Rochester Tel. .......... 1.30 a 
Stott Briquet ........... 5.37 4.10 
True Temper ........... 0.92 4.04 
Zenith Radio ........... 10.70 5.50 
4 Months to April 30 

Capital Transit ......... 0.20 aiid 
Frontier Power ......... 0.22 0.17 
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EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 
3 Months to April 30 

Valcar Enterprises ...... $0.05 $0.09 
26 Weeks to April 29 

Republic Pictures ....... 1.76 1.26 
12 Months to April 5 

General Bakeries ....... *0.33 *0.25 
12 Months to March 31 

Champion Paper & Fibre 7.55 8.70 
East. Racing Asso....... 0.39 0.66 
Georgia R.R. & Banking 8.23 8.37 
Gruen Watch .......... 1.99 3.62 
Nat’l Grocers Co. ....... *1.68 *1.93 
Rayp-O-Vae Geis .ivcsie ess 4.48 4.47 
6 Months to March 31 

Bendix Aviation ........ 3.48 2.43 
Nat’l Pressure Cooker... 1.07 0.85 
3 Months to March 31 

Amer. & Foreign Pwr.... D1.03  D0.79 
ere 1.48 0.85 
Dominion Tar & Chem... *0.14 aeaiats 
General Box ........... 0.05 0.05 
RO: EMD 6 vc cewsdunes 0.19 dees 
So. Amer. Gold & Plat... 0.19 0.23 
12 Months to February 28 

Great Atlantic & Pac. Tea 15.14 17.67 
j 1949 1948 

12 Months to December 31 

Allied Paper Mills....... 1.34 2.49 
Amer. Cigarette & Cigar. 21.13 16.41 


Baltimore Porcelain Steel 0.07 0.20 


Berghoff Brewing ....... 0.17 0.60 
Continental Air Lines.... 0.18 0.48 
Corrugated Paper Box... 4.68 5.41 
Cuban Tobsecco ......... 0.28 0.88 
Delta Electric ........... 1.35 2.08 
Dunn Steel Products..... 1.20 1.15 
Graniteville Co. ......... 6.16 10.49 
Harnischfeger Corp. ..... 6.50 11.94 
Nutrine Candy .......... 0.39 1.17 
Progress Laundry ....... 3.06 4.00 
Springfield Gas Lt........ 1.64 1.52 
Struthers Iron & Steel.... 3.56 D1.21 
Utica & Mohawk Cotton 

MT VTE Tee ee 1.44 6.90 
Wagner Electric ........ 6.03 7.78 
Waterbury-Farrell Foundry 

eee 6.82 6.61 


*Canadian currency. 


p—Preferred stock. 
D—Deficit. 








CALIFORNIA 





Unusual Investment Opportunity 


26 acres of beautifully wooded land with 800 feet 
of lake frontage on Lake Tahoe, Most con- 
venient location. Utmost seclusion. Large living 
room, two large bedrooms, two bathrooms. De- 
signed by famous California architect. Private 
water system, Unsurpassed view of lake and 
mountains. Full price $150,000. 


Inquire Post Office Box 644 
Tahoe City, California 





CONNECTICUT 





HARWINTON, CONN. 


The village home of the world famous architect, 
Henry Hornbostel. It’s beautiful, it’s not too 
large, 10 rooms, the arrangement is excellent. It 
has all the conveniences. There are 40 acres of 
land of which one and one-half acres are lawn and 
gardens. It is located in the charming New Eng- 
land village of Harwinton, Connecticut, about 100 
miles from New York. It’s priced to sell. A phone 
call or a postal card will get you the whole story, 
I’ll mail pictures. Phone or write 
Realtor William A. Burn 


s 
113 Main St., Torrington, Conn. Phone 6435 





COUNTRY BOUND! 


In the charming Shoreline village of Clinton. 
About 100 miles from N.Y.C. and 25 miles from 
city. An exquisite old colonial home with every 
modern convenience. 10 main rooms, 3 servants’, 
1% baths. 4 beautiful acres with barns. Few min- 
utes walk to beach and center. Commuting pos- 
sible. Low taxes, easy maintenance, See the per- 
fection of this investment property. Business pos- 
sibility. $37,500. Picture and details. 


BOX 289, MADISON, CONN. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 





LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, N. H. 


Shore Cottages, furnished for housekeeping, to let 
by week, month or season. Clean, comfortable and 
convenient. Gas for cooking, electric refrigerator, 
rowboat: boating, bathing and fishing. Many 
scenic trips to and in the White Mountains. Select 
clientele. Accommodate 2 to 9 persons, $35 to $70 
per week. 


MINZNER’S COTTAGES, MEREDITH, N.H. 





NEW JERSEY 





South Grassy Sound, New Jersey 


Well built 6-rm house and extra kitchen furnished, 

launch house and 3rd extra bldg., good water- 

front on inland waterway. Suitable for clubhouse 

or family. $3,000, firm bargain. Will mail pictures. 
J. 8S. COLLINS 


214— 4th Ave., Haddon Hts., N. J. 





NEW YORK 








BOND REDEMPTIONS 


“COMMERCIAL BUILDING” 


LEASES BRING $750 per month. Full 
details from Dewey Carlson, Real Estate 
Broker, 921 Central Ave., Dunkirk, N. Y. 











Redemption 
Date Amount Date 
Arizona Pe Co.—lst mtge. 
ke RE Ae epee $3,500,000 Aug. 9 
Fiche pe EE Packing—1st 
Bere ee 60,000 Aug. 1 
Gaylord, Inc.—Inc. 5s, 1951..... Entire June 30 
Investors Tel. Co.—lst lien coll. 
ey 2) eye are Entire Aug. 1 
Massey-Harris Co. Ltd.—deb 
We. NE. s aceaebadosesesee 496,500 Aug. 1 
pe ey ° a 3k 1966 Entire Sep 
gen. mtge. ser. 8 nt: t.. 1 
Rochester Gas & El 
gen. mtge. ser. H 3%s, 1967 Entire Sept. 1 
Rochester Gas & El Corp.— 
gen. mtge. ser. I 3%s, 1967.. Entire Sept. 1 
Southern Counties Gas Co.—lst 
WG OO; WER aiiccecccccces 233,000 Aug. 7 





GOING ON VACATION? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 














STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Statistical Highlights of Preferred Stocks ‘“Traded”’ on N. Y. Curb Exchange 













































































Dividend Rates, Par Value $100 Outstand- 
(unless noted) ing ———Yearly Per Share Earnings, Dividend -————Dividends( $) Paid, Call -——i949-——, 
Class, Back Dividends Shares 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 Rates 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 Price High Low 
Alabama Power 4.20% cum.................++.. 300,000 $16.69 $23.07 $22.04 $21.89 $29.46 Q Jan. 2 _— 2.10 4.20 4.20 4.20 105 100 — 91 
American Natural Gas 6% cum. (Par $25)..... 30,554 9.13 10.38 8.70 83.68 175.02 Q Feb. 1 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% Not 34 — 30 
American Thread 5% cum. (Par $5).........-.. 978,095 ——Not available—— 3.08 1.90 ied. $ % % % % % Not 4%— 4% 
Appalachian Electric Power 44%2% cum.......... 300,000 15.60 24.45 $20.30 $21.87 425.00 Q Feb. 1 4% 4% 4% 4% 4% 110 112 —103% 
Arkansas Natural Gas 6% cum. (Par $10) 2,187,762 2.01 1.96 8.37 5.62 4.97 Q Jan 1 1.20 60¢ 60v 60c 600 10.60 11%— 10% 
# Arkansas Power & Light $7 cum. (n.p.)..... $23.81 $32.68 $32.37 ¢*38.24 $*48.05 Q Jan 1 7 7 7 7 | 110 1164%—111% 
Canada Cement, Ltd. 64% cum. (Par. $20).... 1,004,345 k1.08 2.17 k2.41 k3.71 k4.80 Q Mar. 20 ... 0.32%e 1.30 1.30 1.30 30 26%— 24 
Canadian Canners, Ltd. 60c non-cum. ev. (n.p.). 231,750 b1.00 b1.00 b1.00 b1.00  b1.00 Q Jan. 1 94¢ 1 1 1 | LZ To. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd. 7% cum............. 46.500 106.00 133.87 154.04 166.19 193.57 Q Jan. 15 7 7 7 7 7 Not 1484%4—148% 
Carolina Power & Light $5 cum. (n.p.)......... 186,088 14.74 24.12 23.63 26.37 26.10 Q Jan. 1 1.47 5 5 5 5 10 114%—109 
Central Maine Power 3.50% cum............... 220,000 $15.04 $15.72 413.64 114.70 416.29 QJan. 1 aes 1% 3% 3% 3% 10472 84 — 74% 
Central Power & Light 4% cum................ 100,000 22.25 30.21 31.71 38.45 44.23 Q Feb. 1 4 4 4 4 05 94 — 85% 
Central States Elec. Corp. 7% cum. (B.D. $126) 68,800 Not Reported Omitted Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Not 160%— 55 
Centfal States Elec. 6% cum. (B.D. $108)...... 94,800 Not Reported Omitted Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 110 20%— 5% 
Central States Elec. 6% cum. cv. opt. (B.D. $108) 15,313 Not Reported Omitted Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 110 21 — 5% 
Central States Electric 6% cum, cv. opt. 1929 

SS Re ee ee ee 31,661 Not Reported Omitted Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 110 20%— 33% 
Crystal Oil Ref. $6 cum. (Par $10) (B.D. $141) 25,035 D0.17 D0.43 D1.02 0.47 3.04 Omitted Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 115 6 — 
East. States $7 cum. ‘“‘A’”’ (n.p.) (B.D. $115.10) 30,994 D0.67 D0.04 2.42 7.51 6.23 Omitted Nil Nil Nil 5.65 7 110 76 — 4 
East. States $6 cum. ‘‘B’’ (n.p.) (B.D. $98.66). 41,542 DO0.07 D0.04 2.42 7.51 6.23 Omitted Nil Nil Nil 4.84 6 110 67 — 39 
Empire District Electric 5% cum.............+. 39,018 21.64 26.35 23.22 25.65 27.72 Q Mar. 1 5 5 5 5 5 107%. 102 — 92% 
Equity Corp. $3 cum. cv. (Par $1)............. 70,112 0.17 13.57 2.71 24.78 12.32 Q Mar. 1 3 3 3 7% 3 52/2 47%— 31 
Gen. Builders Supply 5% cum. ev. (Par $25)... 19, oS ee 9.24 19.30 15.57 17.03 Q Mar. 15 és 56e 1% 1% 1% 26'/2 23%— 22 
General Public Service $6 cum. (n.p.).......... 3,432 $3.39 $8.19 {$9.59 113.61 $11.43 Q Feb. 1 15 0 6 6 6 110 100 — 95 
Georgia Power $6 cum. (0.D.) ..- 2... .cccccccree 433,869 11.16 16.45 13.91 15.18 23.06 Q Jan. 1 6 6 6 6 6 110 116 —112% 
Georgia Power $5 cum. (n.p.).................. 14,570 11.16 16.45 13.91 15.18 23.06 Q Jan. 1 5 5 5 5 5 110 107 105% 
Godchaux Sugars $4% cum. prior (n.p.)........ 28,476 a22.90 a36.61 a37.53 a39.11 a36.65 Q Jan. 1 1.70 4% 4% 4% 4% 105 36 
Godchaux Sugars $4 non-cum. ‘‘A’’ (n.p.)...... 85,250 a5.35 a11.06 a11.00 a11.56 a10.74 Q Jan. 1 4 4 4 4 Not 430 — 33 
Gulf State Utilities $4.40 cum................. 120,000 21.66 28.84 423.20 $27.15 $24.03 Q Mar. 15 4.40 4. avr 4. mn 4.40 4.40 109% 110 —102 
den Ge TEarGart SF WR i6 nc o0.n ec cvccvecice seus 27,521 49.86 73.67 66.55 60.11 53.70 Q Ma 1 5 5 5 107%2 111%—106% 
Iowa Public Service 3%% cum................. 42,500 ——————_Issued in 1949 Q Mar. 15 Issued 1949 3.59 10634 93 — 86 
Kansas Gas & Electric 4%% cum.............. 82,011 Issued in 1950 Q Jan 1 _—- ra peste in 1950—————-_._ 112%... ecccee 
Indianapolis Power & Light 4% cum........... 100,000 17.67 33.61 $24.02 $28.12 $28.77 Q Jan. 1 pee 1.5 4 4 4 118 93 — 88% 
Loblaw Groceterias, Ltd. cum. ‘‘A’’ $0.50 part... 445,056 c2.43 2.47 c2.74 3.39 c4.18 Q Mar. 1 1% ix 1% 1% 1% 50 28%— 24% 
Long Island Ltg. 7% cum. C.0.D. (B.D. $73%) 74,750 7*3.43 *5.52 1*4.56 1*5.24 1*8.96 Omitted Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 110 123 — 77% 
Long Island Ltg. 4 eum. C.0.D. (B.D. $62).. 179,050 1*3.43 *5.52 7*4.56 1*5.24 7*8.96 Omitted Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 110 107%— 66% 
#Louisiana Power & Lt. $6 cum. (n.p.)....... 59,422 18.92 32.50 31.86 36.08 38.44 Q Feb. 6 6 6 6 6 110 114 —111% 
Michigan Sugar 6% (Par $16) (B.D. $8)...... 531,795 f0.56 £0.39 £3.29 fD0.01 £0.45 Q Mar. 15 45c 35¢ 1.30 60c 60c 10 9%— 5% 
Nat'l Breweries, Ltd. 7% cum. (Par $25)...... 111,000 21.48 24.41 27.89 27.11 17.21 Q Feb. 1 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% Not 3544— 34 
New Haven Clock & W. 44%% cum. cv. (Par $20) 

TRAD, SOOO) | acca Ssdncundsecbeceessnaceenh os 61,100 D4.17 6.74 D21.72 Q Jan. 1 36c 90c 90c Nil 22 T%— 3 
Northern Indiana Public Service 4%4% cum..... 211.380 maou rie sees 28.52 32.45 Q Jan. 14 —_ Issued in 1950 ., ee eee 
ON Se ae ne 202,403 25.17 35.42 43.44 44.36 44.10 Q Mar. 1 4% wy 4% 4 4% itt 112% 106% 
Pacific Power & Light 5% cum............... é 90,036 oe 18.19 20.49 19.89 24.73 Q Feb. 1 Sate 2% 5 1.0 984%,— 94 
Penna. Power & Light 442% cum............... 515,000 *11.381 *15.97 *16.32 £*15.75 £*16.08 Q Jan. 1 . .64 at 4% 4% 110 109%—100% 
Power Corp. of Canada, Ltd. 6% cum. Ist...... 50,000 f16.35 £18.08 21.53 £22.25 £26.28 Q Jan. 15 6 6 110 96 — 91% 
Public Service of Colorado 4%% cum. cv........ 175,000 $41.59 $72.18 28.35 $23.63 127.88 Q Mar. 1 ea 1947- 2. 13% 44% 4% 103 104%— 95% 
+ Puget Sound Power & Lt. $5 cum. prior...... 137,500 *28.82 *34.77 *37.23 *30.82 31.43 Q Jan. 15 5 5 5 5 5 110 1014%4— 94% 
Raymond Concrete Pile $3 cum. conv. (n.p.).... 9,928 24.45 68.57 64.49 124.21 255.00 Q Feb. 1 3 3 3 3 3 35 564%4— 52% 
Rochester Gas & Elec. 4% cum. ‘“‘F’’........... 120,000 23.70 21.19 24.19 25.03 16.71 Q Mar. 1 ts 4 4 4 105 99%— 89 
St. Lawrence Corp. $2 lst cum. cv. (Par $49)... 264,401 1.09 1.09 0.69 15.09 15.86 Q Jan. 25 —lIssued in 1948—— 50c 2 55 2%— 14% 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. $3 cum. conv. (n.p.).. 46,320 5.23 7.55 7.02 5.09 91 @ mar. 1 3 3 3 3 3 60 29%— 27 
Standard Power & Light $7 cum. (n.p.) 

CB BOE OD) ov osinccc chasmasacsansasdsiodcn 34,054 *0.87 *D0.45 *D0.64 *2.04 “7.75 aoe 2 Nil Nil Nil Nil 7 110 160 —112% 
#Texas Power & Light $7 cum................ 64,854 $22.6 $27.53 $29.20 $33.17 437.48 Q Feb. 1 7 7 7 7 7 115 128 —120 
DOGS BAinon B56 GUM. sews ccccwsicsesioees 160,000 $18.44 $24.06 $25.06 20.99 26.35 Q Mar. 1 -—Issued1947— 2.12% 4% 4% 1065, 102 — 91% 
United Milk Products $0.75 cum. part. (n.p.).. 4.,910 2.93. 13.70 15.22 5.54 4.33 Q Jan. 1 -Issued1947— 2.47% 1.80 1.45 25 21 — 15% 
io ge ly, ee ee 9,755 32.71 61.41 42.34 54.10 30.83 Q Jan. 1 7 7 x 7 7 {10 111 —108% 
West Texas Utilities $6 cum. (n.p.)..........0. 47,370 19.10 29.45 45.53 48.80 53.96 Q Jan. 1 6 6 6 6 6 110 1154%4—112 











Note: Dividend arrears to December 31, 1949. 


months to June 30. 
cum—Cumulative ; 
30, 1951. 


k—12 
conv., cv.—Convertible ; 
# Arkansas Pwr. & 


part.—Participating ; 


t—Paid $1.15 and $1.07 
n.p.—no- par; 


1950; Texas Pwr. & Light to be redeemed August 1, 1950. 


a—12 months to January 31, following year. 
months to November 30. 


*Parent 


b—12 months to February 28, following year. 
to holders of old 6% and 5% series. 


company only. +tAfter reseryes. 


D—Deficit. 


c—12 months to May 31. 
B.D.—Back Dividends; n.c.—Non-cumulative; 
tCombined preferred issues. 


{Callable after Sept. 


Light to be redeemed August 1, 1950; Louisiana Pwr. & Light to be redeemed August, 1950; Puget Sound Pwr. & Light redeemed May 31, 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 











The Philip Carey Manufacturing Company 





Incorporated: 1888, Ohie, as successor to a business established in 1873. 
Office: Lockland, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. Annual meeting: Last Monday in 


oy Approximate number of stockholders: Preferred, 630; common, 
‘ 


(CAY) 


Capitalization: 


EO I £55 Coates op cree eBde teed dai onas wes ceaeu ate ieedatusese 5,575,00 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par) aise 3 38 hs 
CORNET “CNG AR DOR oaks < ck Hhee eee ede ans ori vawintns se ecawneeia 800,000 shs 


*Callable at $107.50 through July 1, 1951, $105 thereafter. 





Digest: Manufactures a complete line of asphalt, asbestos 
and magnesia products and is also a leading producer of metal 
bathroom cabinets. About 60% of total sales consist of various 
building materials and of these, 60% are for comparatively 
stable repair and replacement markets. Building products in- 
clude asbestos boards; shingles, sidings and roofings; paints, 
coatings and plastics; fans and ventilators; asphalt tile; insu- 
lating and waterproofing materials. Industrial products include 
packings; insulations; floorings; fibers; papers and boards; 
ducts, highway expansion joints, automotive sound deadening 
materials, etc. Working capital December 31, 1949, $9.8 mil- 
lion; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $2.3 million, U. S. & Canadian Gov’ts, 
$1.6 million. Preferred dividends regular except 1938-39 


(cleared in 1940); common payments 1906-13, 1917-32, 1936-37 
and 1940 to date. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $0.79 $0.86 $0.79 $0.71 $2.58 $3.41 $3.67 $3.08 
Dividends DOES - cseas 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.35 0.90 1.10 1.55 1.60 
Le Pre Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 18% 21 205 16% 
eT ns ee ———May 1, 1950——-——— 14% 14 15 





“Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. fAfter $0.25 contingency reserve. {Over- 
the-counter bid prices. 








Coro, Inc. 

Incorporated: 1913, New York, to succeed a business founded in 1902. (CRG) 
Office: 47 West 34th St., New York 1, New York. Annual meeting: First 

Monday in May. Number of stockholders: Not reported. 

Capitalization: 

TOO CR ee oii dicacectiviads. Teateritndccheceeesiccedobssectcsanteouenoul None 
CRUG UN “SON ERS reise ee ccs eiltidncsccdubdcsadansceungececesantne 465,115 shs 








Digest: Manufactures and imports costume jewelry and 
simulated pearls. Outlets include department stores in U.S. A. 
and Canada, jewelry stores, specialty shops, variety chains, 
mail order houses and garment manufacturers. Working capi- 
tal December 31, 1949, $6.1 million; ratio, 6.7-to-1; cash, 
$951,600; marketable securities, $2.2 million. Dividends paid 
1936-38; 1940 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.. $0.93 $0.76 $1.54 $1.42 $4.54 $2.96 $2.16 $1.49 


Dividends paid.... 0.33 0.33 0.33 0.50 1.28 1.75 1.15 1.00 
High (N. Y. Curb) 2% 3% 4% ll 27% 15% 11% 12 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 2% 25% 4 4% 13% 9% 8% 7% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1946. {Including $0.40 non-recurring. 





La Consolidada, S. A. 





Incorporated: 1942, Mexico, to acquire an established business. Office: (LCD) 
Mexico City, Mexico. Annual meeting: Within first three months of year, 

as called by directors. Number of stockholders (August 31, 1949): 

American preferred shares, 836. 

Capitalization: 

Ee Ci Geek. are ste celee ccna cadtneded wee cess Sees Yeetonnaesee *+$2,984,006 
tPreferred stock 6% cum. conv. (*$8.68 par)............scccceeesceecece 166,667 shs 
Common I re PE a 8h odd ceee lhe Che annecieedses sce bescetanenunn 448,000 shs 


~*Dollar equivalent, converted from pesos at 8.64125 per dollar. fIncludes equivalent 
of $25,349 due to unconsolidated subsidiaries. {Callable at equivalent 
share; convertible into common stock share for share. 


of $9.26 per 









Digest: Manufactures rolling mill products, castings, bolts, 
nuts and related items, automobile and railroad springs, steel 
wire, welding, cable, various types of copper wire and electri- 
cal conductors; also makes rail brasses, white metal products 
such as sheet lead, tin and lead pipe, solder and babbitts, and 
operates an electroplating shop for cadmium, chromium, zinc 


JULY 19, 1950 








and other plating. Also acts as Mexican agent for Lincoln 
Electric, Towmotor, Nordberg Manufacturing, Union Carbide 
& Carbon and other American manufacturers. Steel products 
account for about two-thirds of sales, non-ferrous metal items 
the remainder. Working capital December 31, 1949, *$2.1 mil- 
lion; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $115,245 (dollar equivalent, converted 
from pesos at 8.64125 per dollar; inventories, *$2,614,107. 
Preferred dividends regular through May 24, 1949, none since; 
common payments in 1944-45; none since. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED STOCK 
Years ended 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 














*Earned per share.... Present— $7.46 $6.82 D$0.44 D$1.41 
7Dividends paid ...... Preferred Stock 0.85 0.85 0.73 0.30 
SEN Gane eataeeeenwe Sold 14% 14 12 6 

pi ES ae er —— December, 1945 —— 11% 9 4% 3% 


*Converted from pesos at 4.85 to the dollar in 1942-47, 6.88 in 1948 and 8.64125 in 
1949. +After deduction of 8% Mexican non-resident tax. tAmerican preferred shares, 
ae one Mexican preferred share; listed N. Y. Stock Exchange in 1946. 
I— Deficit. 





The Udylite Corporation 





Incorporated: 1939, Delaware, to acquire assets of company formed in 1919; 
merged Parker-Wolverine Co. in 1946. Office: 1651 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 11, Mich. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in April. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 3,108. 

Capitalization: 


ERO CORED GG oc hc ced edcccccccccccceeececccdsesesecesascesacsencessscesseene None 
Capital stock ($1 par) 


(UDL) 


Digest: Engaged principally in production of automatic and 
semi-automatic polishing and plating machinery, and in the 
rust proofing, enameling and chemical priming of sheet metal 
products. Also makes metal stampings, and deals in plating 
solutions, anodes, etc. Working capital December 31, 1949, $4.2 
million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $1.7 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.2 
million. Dividend payments 1939-44 and 1946 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


“Earned per share... $$0.50 $0.63 1$0.64 [$0.68 $1.68 $2.17 2.74 $1.50 
tEarned per share... 10.44 10.57 $0.58 $0.62 1.54 2.03 2.60 1.50 
Dividends paid ..... 0.20 0.20 0.25 None 0.59 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Wee incetdaddcass 3 3% 7% 13% 17% 15% 12 105% 
We cadiaiaedcagans 1% 2 2% 5% 10% 11% 9% 8% 





*Before contingency reserves. fAfter contingency reserves. tAs renegotiated. §Listed 
N. Y. Stock Exchange June, 1947; previously N. Y. Curb Exchange. 





Wisconsin Power & Light Company 





Incorporated: 1917. Wisconsin, to take over properties of established com- (WIS) 
panies. Office: 122 West Washington Avenue, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 

Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders 

(December 31, 1949); preferred and common, 30,235. 

Capitalization: 

TOM UOT GORE. 2. ccc ccc cc ccc ccc cccc ccc ccc cccescceseeccsccccescceectes $39,020,782 
OPpaterred steel: 456G Cte. (SIOO OED 6c oc cdi cccescncececccsewsncctesce 100,000 shs 
tPreferred stock 4.8% cum. ($100 pak)... ccscccccccccgecccccccccccsee 30,000 shs 
Cs CU CE WHI bak cick cc dinneccinncadenecsecaucee pihaee andes 1,601,157 shs 





*Callable at $107. 7{Callable at $104 through February 28, 1953, $103 through 
February 28, 1958, $102 through February 28, 1963, $101 thereafter. 


Digest: Formerly controlled by The Middle West Corp., 
which distributed 52.9% of the common stock to its own share- 
holders as a liquidating dividend. Supplies electricity (90.6% 
of 1949 revenues) to a population of over half a million in 
336 communities in the central part of Wisconsin; also sup- 
plies gas and other services. Of 1949 revenues, 32.9% came 
from business and industry, 24.8% from residential customers, 
18.2% from farms, 14.7% from other electric companies and 
miscellaneous, and 9.4% from gas, water and heating. Work- 
ing capital deficit December 31, 1949, $747,826; ratio, .0.9-to-1 
cash and special deposits, $1.8 million. Old preferred divi- 
dend arrears cleared 1943, regular payments since; on com- 
mon, 1923-31 and 1946 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD ee ree RANGE OF 412% PREFERRED 














Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


*Earned per share... $9.14 $9.09 $7.95 $12,16 “= 26 $28.02 $21.01 $25.10 
Dividends paid....... ———-Issued in 1945—-————-_ 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 
High (N. Y. Curb).. ae aan ane ee on 108% 103 105% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... ae ae wes vea 1 28 103 95 98 


*On combined old 7% and 6% preferreds (exchanged for 4%% preferred share- 
for-share plus $5 cash) in 1942-44; on 442% preferred in 1945-47; on combined 
present preferreds in 1948-49. 
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Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. Confine 
each letter to a request for a 
single booklet, giving name 
and complete address. 
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Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 

- 


* * 


Stockholder Relations Literature—Reprint of a 
discussion of the wide variety of mailings now 
being sent to stockholders throughout the year, 
plus the new class of material prepared for 
those who influence the security purchases of 


investors. 
a * 


Stocks for Trust Funds—Discussion of New 
York State Law, effective July 1, 1950, per- 
mitting investment of trust funds in common 
stocks. A list of 62 selected stocks, represent- 
ing 21 industries, is offered with recent 


statistics. 
o * +e 


Odd Lot Trading—An interesting booklet which 
explains the advantages of odd lot trading for 
both large and small investor. Offered by 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


* * * 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 
. & * 

Securities Outlook—A _ bulletin, prepared 
monthly by the Research Department of a 
N.Y.S.E. member firm, carries a timely dis- 
cussion of the present business and financial 


trends. 
* * 3 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 

cast of financial and business conditions includ- 

ing individual studies of twenty-eight basic 

industries. A 56-page brochure generously 

illustrated with appropriate charts of price 

trends and ratio is available without obligation. 
* * * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and _ reasonable 


safety. ae ae 


Investor’s Reader—A copy of this popular 

semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 

features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 

ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 
* a a 


Stocks at Discount—A circular describing an 
investment in a collective list of securities at a 


discount. 
, 2 * * 


List of 40 Stocks—Issues that have paid yearly 
dividends for 50 years with yields up to 74%. 


N. Y. Curb Dividend Honor Roll—A new book- 
let listing the 295 common stocks dealt in on 
the New York Curb Exchange that have un- 
broken dividend records for ten years and 
more—the tabulation is presented in both 
chronological and alphabetical forms. 

* * * 


Chemical Growth Stocks — A folder listing 
thirty-eight leading corporations which have 
participated in the broad expansion of the 
chemical industry, together with a method for 
collective investment in the promising field. 

* * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

* * + 


What to Know About Safes—A business man’s 
digest of facts on the protection of vital rec- 
ords, currency and other valuables against fire 
and theft. Illustrated, 12 pages. 
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Adjusted for | READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE 
240 -- me — | 195 
| Variation —— 
220 F1935.39=100 sy 
200 \ me 185 
180 + A> wl4 180 
160 ZZ. Ww 175 
140 +- INDEX OF 170 
120 & INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION _| 165 
na Federal Reserve Board | 1950 poe 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 J) FMAM J 
Trade Indicators jin "tei. ua ee 
qElectrical Output (KWH)..........0ccececece 6,102 6,115 5,380 4,982 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............. 101.2 92.6 96.0 778 
ge 2 ee ee rere 810,151 783,357 800,000 595,321 
att. 1950— ~ 1949 
June 21 June 28 July 5 July 6 
SAE: PD ccilinin «6% nb wak Federal $25,261 $25,577 $25,733 $23,167 
{Total Commercial Loans....| Reserve 13,532 13,595 13,660 12,996 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....... Members 1,647 1,717 1,807 1,537 
qU. S. Gov't Securities...... 94 36,873 36,665 36,152 34,735 
{Demand Deposits........... Cities | 48,040 47,944 47,396 45,844 
ee ee re 26,926 27,026 27,315 27,659 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............. 1,321 1,421 1,511 1,310 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. ?+Estimated. 
Market Statistics— New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones _ July: . 7-—1950 Range—, 
Averages: 5 6 7 8 10 11 High Low 
30 Industrials . 210.03 210.85 208.59 Ex- 208.10 20465 22838 19681 
20 Railroads .. 52.40 53.03 52.29 change 52.95 53.71 56.96 51.24 
15 Utilities 40.87 41.09 40.73 Closed 40.22 38.69 44.26 38.69 
65 Stocks 73.57 74.01 73.19 | 73.14 72.18 79.71 71.28 
— a 
Details of Stock Trading: 5 6 7 8 10 11 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)..... 1,400 1,570 1,870 1,960 3,250 
a i. I er 1,073 1,094 1,127 1,092 1,140 
Number of Advances............. 556 685 274 ~=Ex- 343 382 
Number of Declines.............. 278 184 629 change 530 580 
Number Unchanged ............. 239 225 224 Closed 219 178 
New Highs for 1950............. 5 11 10 | 15 30 
New Lows for T900......04 .2.. 6h 67 28 50 | 110 165 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average..... 99.57 99.60 99.45 99.39 99.53 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $4,060 $4,240 $3,940 $3,820 $8,180 
fo 1950 1956 Range —_, 
*Average Bond Yields: June7 June 14 June 21 June 28 July § High Low 
hf SS eins Oe 2.587% 2.587% 2.585% 2.588% 2.609% 2.609% 2.542% 
Eee ET oe ey eee 2.986 2.913 2.923 2.921 2.947 2.947 2.854 
ee nt See 3.241 3.240 3.263 3.272 3.299 3.290 3.201 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ....... 6.12 6.10 6.09 6.39 6.50 6.87 6.09 
20 Railroads ........ 6.88 6.74 6.78 7.10 7.17 7.17 6.74 
2) APUINER. .nhdxcics es 5.28 5.30 5.30 5.54 5.71 5.71 5.27 
ee 6. 6.04 6.03 6.33 6.44 6.73 6.03 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending July 11, 1950 


July 3 fy 11 


Radio Corporation of America................ 
Willys-Overland Motors 


U. S. Steel 
American Woo 


General Motors 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph................ 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Admiral Corporation 
International Telephone & Telegraph.......... 
Bethlehem Steel 
Southern Company 


Curtiss-Wright 


Shares 
Traded 


len 


eeeee eee eee eee errr eeeenee 


eeeeeeeeeew eee eee ee eeene 


eee eee weer eee eee eee eee eene 
eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ereenee 


18% 
5% 


Net 
Change 


a 
+1% 
+f 
“3% 


+ % 


+2 
—"y 
+ % 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 







This is Part 38 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 



























1942 1943 1946 
Nopco Chemical .............. High ......... 46 38% 36 36 36 34 59 72% 53% “a 30 
WE” Béccscetes 28% 28% 26 29% 27 28% 33 41% 33% 21% 
Earnings ..... $3.89 $3.81 $4.03 $2.37 $2.20 $2.34 $2.29 $4.61 $2.94 $2. 36 $2.46 
Dividends .... 1.85 1.35 1.95 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 p1.50 1.80 1.60 1.60 
‘lorfolk & Western Ry. ....High ......... 217 226% 215 192 192% 218 258% 288% 252% +. 
MY saadedecss 168 175 179% 143 162% 183% 219 223 217% ns 
5 Re inca | ean are ees See wees ama ole ee y 
ii ila SAlalge Earnings ..... $5.27 $4.51 $4.77 $3.84 $3.89 $5.31 $4.03 $4.06 ; . : 
Dividends .... 3.75 3.75 3.75 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.25 4.37% 4.00 4.00 














Nerth American Aviation....High ......... 29% 26% 17% 14 14% 11% 15% 16% 10% 13% 11y% 
BME xeccdcious 12% 15 10% 9% 8 7% ~- 9% 9% 6% 8 8% 
Earnings ..... $2.06 $2.06 *r$1.77 j$2.15 j$1.98 j$2.44 j$4.22 j$0.58 j$1.28 j$1.97 j$2.13 
Dividends .... 1.40 1.25 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 None 1.00 L255 
North American Co...........High ......... 26% 2334 17% 11% 18% 19% 31% 39% 33% 17% 20% 
eee 18% 14% oY 6°4 934 15% 19% 23% 16% 14% 15% 
Earnings Pere $1.99 $1.92 $1. " wre $1.85 $1.69 $1.77 $2.07 $2.53 $1.84 $1.76 
Dividends .... 1.20 1.20 q q q q £0.50 0.75 $1.00 
Northern Central Ry. ........ MOM. ctu cccace 89 97% - 01 106 112 117 115% 93 85 
pS eee 79 8414 93 = 91% 100 105% 111 83% 82% 75% 
Earnings ..... ased to Pennsylvania R. R. 
Dividends .... $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 
Northern Natural Gas........ BUD Zaceccnts eee saa ae pr 131% 135% 47% 59% a4 


wreewdesas peewa ae HELE: 21 23% 28% 
Na a Earnings ..... $1.78 $1.82 1.65 $1.70 
Dividends .... 1.40 1.40 1.30 1.15 















$1.74 $1.85 ; 
1.00 1.07% 1.25 
































































Northern Pacific Ry.......... Cee 1434" 9% 8% 8% 18% 22% 38% 36 22% 27% 19% 
) ree 7 4y% 3% 4X 7% 13% 17% 16% 13% 16% 11% 
Earnings ..... $0.03 $0.83 $3.13 $6.57 $10.29 $5.31 $4.66 $3.58 $5.40 $4.97 $3.93 
Dividends .... None None None None 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 
Northern States Power BOE wiaicese Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 11% 
GED itencinennebnien oe Pears February, 1949 8% 
Earnings ..... $0.66 $0.69 $0.69 $0.52 $0.54 $052 $0.50 $0.93 $0.90 $0.91 $1.03 
Dividends .... “ane siaae 0.62 0.47 0.45 0.70 0.44 0.59 0.59 0.66 0.70 
Northwest Airlines ..... Cans andhctes ree salad 14 16% 23% 31% 63% 56% 22% 17% 12 
OS ae 5 eae gusts 7% 8 15% 17% 26% 18% 11 8% 7 
Earnings ..... 2D$0.55 g$1.28 2g$1.39 g$2.06 g$1.28 2$1.45 2$1.35 xg$1.82 D$1.79 D$1.51 $1.11 
Dividends .... None None None 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 None None None 
Northwestern Telegraph...... BEE 26398 a0% 40 39 40% 38 “1% 50% 57 55% 45% 40% 36 
BE dctacscues 27 27 34 314% 36 37% 46 44 33 35% 30 
Earnings ..... Leased to Western Union Telegraph 
Dividends .... $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3. 00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 
tNorwalk Tire & Rubber..... WE xdesitnses 6% 5 2% 3y% 6 7 15 19% 13% 7% 4% 
(In receivership) BE iden eaccn 2% af % i 3% 4% 6 9 6% 3% 1% 
Earnings ..... j$0.74 jD$0.41 j$0.29 j$0.55 j$0.65 j$0.62 j$0.93 j$2.27 j$1.00 jD$0.48 sta 
Dividends .... None None None None 0.40 0.40 0.45 0.50 0.37% None None 
Norwich Pharmacal ......... | prerreen 18% bid wees one aeae aaa ere tid xaae vous Peer 
ME cdeeusnces 16 bid Reve émae wane nate gaa ree Von nea 
(Par $2.50) eee 18% bid 16% bid 13% 10% 14% 16 21% 25 18% 14% 14% 
Low reer 16% bid 11 7% 7% 8% 12% 12% 16 12 10% 11% 
Earnings ..... $0.98 $0.95 $0.99 $0.92 $1.07 $0.89 $0.87 $1.23 $0.70 $1.59 $1.59 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 0.90 0.70 0.60 0.60 0.65 0.95 0.60 0.85 0.90 
Olin TR ices tecstsccrnce eR Listed N. Y. Stock a 37% 38 34% 33 
Low ....... nee September, 1946 30% 27 26% 2714 
Earnings aueen $1.58 $1.63 $1.48 $0.97 $1.07 $1.17 $1.38 $2.92 $3.15 $2.01 $2.95 
Dividends .... 1.08 1.08 0.96 0.40 0.68 0.67 1.00 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 
OMe GE isis Migh ..... whee 10% 8% 10 12 21! 20% 23% 29% 35% 43 33% 
BP Gestcercese 6 5 6% 6 11 15 16% 19% 21 26 23% 
Earnings ..... D$0.10 $1.02 $1.42 $1.74 $2.14 $2.30 $2.13 $2.78 $4.44 $7.52 $5.13 
Dividends .... None 0.45 0.50 0.50 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.75 2.30 2.30 
Olive |G oiscc da nkdsdvcanes So ctecs mt ‘ 30 4 7 i. 3034 = “nee wewe aida aaud wGas 
eee 44 a aee “uke . 
(After 2-for-1 split Spt ea Nios ee. ech egress tue a 28% 34% 3600273 


ir: ia a ak A Earnings ..... $0.63 $1.28 “v$2.47 k$2.44 $2.63 
Dividends .. None N 0.50 1.00 1.25 
Gocevesticacceee ocewebae 20% 14% 10 6% 10 11% 18% 17 13% 12% 10% 

7 2 : 67 6 


2¥a 
evens ts1. 7 t$0.41 0.18 
0.30 













sere eneees 


Peer 4% 2% 2 
Eatnings ..... hD$0.99 hD$0.77 h$0.64 
Dividends ... N : 


were eeeeesees REBAR ee ceees 


sabhdevees 18 
Earnings ..... $1.18 $1.19 $1.10 $1.09 $0.96 $1.10 : . 
Dividends .... 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.35 2.00 2.50 















Outboard Marine & Mfg....Hi beds a | || As anne $3 ast aan ae eeia ents wane 

(After 2-for-1 split rit sm wat Wh fs ack ia 3214 35 28% 23 i6% 

is 50 pias S176 822i j92.538 jg8d S97 «LBS SAO «ISLS? $438 18899 583.08 
j$1. j$2. j$2. j$1. j$1. i$. j$2. j$1. i$4. j j$3. 

1.57 1.12 1.12 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.15 1.15 1.50 1.50 1.50 


g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. j—12 months-to September 30. k—-12 months to October 31. p—Also paid stock. q—Paid stock. 
™ -9 months to September 30. t—Company only. v—10 months to October 31. x—Earnings 6 months to Dec. 31, D$0.07. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year 
changed. tSuspended July 13. {Bid prices. 


Pr'nted by C. J. O’BRIEN, 
New York, N. ¥. — 


President Truman writes the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report: “Results... will be disap- 
pointing unless some educational 
program is put on...” 


Former President Hoover says 
the findings of his bipartisan 
Commission concern “not only 
every citizen but the very strength 
and vitality of democracy itself.” 


President and Former President agree... 


“Making government more efficient 


depends on YOU” 


UNANIMOUSLY, the Congress of 
the United States—Democrats and 
Republicans voting together—created 
a bipartisan Commission to study the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 

At the suggestion of President Tru- 
man, Former President Hoover was 
asked to head this important commis- 
sion. A group of 300 experts spent two 
years—without pay—in finding out 
how to eliminate waste and duplica- 
tion. How to reorganize the agencies 
of government. How to save money— 
your money—and make our govern- 
ment more efficient. 

The recommendations of this com- 
mission are known as the Hoover Re- 
port. They are of extreme importance 
to our country. 

They would save perhaps $3 or $4 
billion a year. They would enable our 
government to act more smoothly. 


To serve the country better. To pro- 
tect it better in emergencies. In this 
atomic age... that is essential. 

The country’s very freedom may de- 
pend upon the streamlining of govern- 
ment. And the streamlining of gov- 
ernment depends upon you. So make 
good government your own vital and 
personal concern. You can help right 
now in these three ways: 


1. STUDY the findings of the Hoover 
commission (see offer of free, inform- 
ative literature at right). 


2. EXPRESS YOURSELF on its 
recommendations to your friends, asso- 
ciates and government representatives. 
It is your duty. 


3. WORK to support President and 
Congress in the enactment of reorgani- 
zation laws which you approve. Join 
discussion groups. Make your opinion 
count in every way you can. 





Free Pamphlet 


tells, in a few words, some 

of the things the Hoover Com- 
mission found and recommended. 

For your copy mail the coupon below. 


CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOVER REPORT 
1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 


Send me the free pamphlet, IT’S YOUR FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT, telling how I can help improve 
efficiency in the government. 


Name. 





Address. 





Town Zone. State. 





If you wish to help the educational work of our 
committee, send a contribution to the “CITIZEN: 


COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOVER REPORT.” 
(Check amount below.) 


$. 0 $25 (1) $10 1) $5 ($1 


Contributions are deductible for federal Income Tax purposes. 


NATIONAL REORGANIZATION CRUSADE 
for Better Government at a Better Price 


THIS MESSAGE IS PUBLISHED IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST BY FINANCIAL WORLD 





